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HERE'S ANOTHER EXCITING OFFER 
FROM THE COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB! If 
you join right now, you can get 3 hit al- 
bums — PLUS 4 hit 45's — ALL 7 records 
for only 99¢! 

That's right! If you take advantage of 
this special introductory offer — you can 
get your choice of 12-inch long-playing al- 
bums AND 7-inch 45 rpm singles at an un- 
believably low price! And just look at the 
fabulous selection of records you have to 
choose from . . . starring your favorite 
singers and groups — in thrilling per- 
formances of today's top tunes! 

TO RECEIVE YOUR 7 RECORDS FOR ONLY 
99¢ — just select the three albums you 
want from those pictured on the opposite 
page . . . and the four hit 45's you want 
from the listing on this page. Write in the 
numbers of the records you want on the 
postage-paid card . . . and indicate 
whether you want your three albums in 
regular high-fidelity or stereo (45's are 
available in regular only). Also indicate 
the type of music in which you are mainly 
interested: Teen Hits; Listening and Danc- 
ing; Broadway and Hollywood; Country 
and Western; Jazz. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month 
the Club's staff of music experts selects 
outstanding 12" long-playing albums from 
every field of music. These selections are 
fully described in the Club's entertaining 
and informative music Magazine, which 
you receive free each month. 


That’s right! New members now 
get hit albums and hit singles! 


More than 1,500,000 families now belong to the world's largest record club 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB - Terre Haute, Indiana 


if you join now and agree to purchase 
‘as few as four albums during the 
coming 12 months, from the more 
than 1000 to be offered 


You may accept the monthly selection 
for the field of music in which you are 
mainly interested . . . or take any of the 
wide variety of other albums offered . . . 
or take NO album in any particular month. 

Your only membership obligation is to 
purchase four albums from the more than 
1,000 to be offered in the Club Magazine 
during the coming 12 months. You may 
discontinue membership at any time 
thereafter. If you continue, you need buy 
only four albums a year to remain a mem- 
ber in good standing. 

The albums you want ate mailed and 
billed to you at the regular Club price of 
$3.79 (Classical $4.79; occasional Origi- 
nal Cast recordings and special albums 
somewhat higher), plus a small mailing 
and handling charge. Stereo albums are 
$1.00 more. 

MONEY-SAVING BONUS-RECORD PLAN. 
If you do continue as a member after ful- 
ing your enrollment agreement, you 

le for the Club’s bonus-record 
which enables you to get the 


plan... 
albums you want for as littie as $2.39 each 
(plus a small mailing charge). So the 
Club represents your best buy in records 
for as long as you remain a member! Send 
no money — just mail the card to receive 
seven records for 99¢! 


stereo records must be played only on a 
Records marked withastar (3) 
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Great Moments in Sport 


by Howard Cosell 


ABC-Radio Sports Commentator 


A LAST BIG DAY FOR THE BABE 


BE RUTH WAS 40 now and the Yankees, whom he had served so well for 

15 years, willingly surrendered him when the Boston Braves said they'd like 
to have him for a while to capitalize on the magic of his name. The Yankees 
had cut his salary to $35.000, less than half of what it had been during the bie 
days and even that. they thought, was too much for a guy who had hit 288 
and 22 home runs the year before. 

But the Brayes knew well that National League fans, many of whom had 
never seen the biggest star baseball had ever known, would fill the stands when 
Babe Ruth was in town. So before the 1935 season, Ruth was waived out of the 
American League. The Braves made Ruth a vice president and assistant manager 
to spice up the deal, though nobody ever said exactly what his additional duties 
were. 

A train ride to Boston before the season began was triumphal, as at every 
stop large crowds gathered to welcome Ruth back to the town where his career 
had begun 21 years earlier. 

As the season began, it became clear that the Braves had not underestimated 
the power of the Babe's name at the box office. All over the league, Babe Ruth 
Days were held and the fans crowded into the parks to get a look at him. 

But things did not go well for Ruth. He couldn't seem to shake a cold he had 
and he was having trouble hitting. A month into the season, his average was 
only .179. He asked for his release. But Braves’ owner. Judge Emil Fuchs, 
asked him to stay on 2 little longer. The team was losing and needed the revenue 
Ruth’s presence in the lineup meant. Ruth agreed and stayed on but his per- 
formance was poor. 

On May 25, the Braves were in Pittsburgh to play the Pirates, The game was 
of little significance but it was a fine spring day and an eager crowd gathered 
to see the man who had led the destruction of the Pirates in the 1927 World 
Series. 

In the first inning, Ruth eame up with a man on base and one out to face 
Pittsburgh piteher, Red Lucas. He hit one of Lucas’ pitches into the rightield 
stands and the crowd roared. When he came up again in the third. the Pirates 
had made a pitching change. Guy Bush was on the mound. He was a fine pitcher 
who had won 18 games the year before. 

Again there was a man on base and again the Babe hit a home run, this one 
farther than the first, the ball hitting the top of the stands in right field, When 
Ruth came up the third time. Pirate manager Pie Traynor ordered the infield 
to shift to right. leaving only the third-baseman left of second. Traynor probably 
figured Ruth had exhausted his home-run output for the day and might hit one 
on the ground. Ruth hit a sharp single through the unprotected shortstop 
position. 

In the seventh, Ruth came up again, this time with the bases empty and Bush 
still on the mound. Few of the fans were prepared to believe what happened next. 
Ruth hit the longest ball ever seen in Pittsburgh. It went over the right-field stands 
and out into the street. Both dugouts emptied and the crowd stood to cheer 
every step Ruth made around the bases. For only the second time in his career, 
Ruth had hit three home runs in one game. Nobody knew it at the time. but that 
home run, Ruth’s 714th. was the last one he would ever hit. 

The rest was an anticlimax. Ruth struck out three times the next day, walked 
in his first appearance two days later, then left the game for a pinch-runner and. 
in a game against Philadelphia, batted once then left the game. The Braves 
moved on to New York to play the Giants. 

While the Braves were scheduled to be in New York. a celebration was to 
be held on the incoming luxury liner, Normandie. Sponsors of the party had 
invited celebrities from all fields and Ruth waz invited to represent baseball. 
The Braves refused to let him go: his place was with the team, they said. Ruth 
got angry. He said he was hurting too much to play anyway. the team would 
get publicity from his attending the party and that was all they wanted from 
him anyway, wasn't it? But the refusal stood. Babe asked to be put on the 
voluntarily retired list. The Braves gave him his unconditional release instead. 
The date was June 2. 1935. It was the day Babe Ruth left baseball. 
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BILL ZOILO GORDIE 
RUSSELL VERSALLES HOWE 


Our headline story next month ex- 
plores aspects of Bill Russell’s per- 
sonality that have heen pretty much 
overlooked—his humor, his fears 
and his methods of handling men, 
particularly the men he captains 
on the Boston Celtics . . . Another 
hig feature in March is Gordie 
Howe. looking back at his fabu- 
lous 20 years in hockey. We pre- 
sent photos of Howe highlights 


throughout his 20 NHL years. with 
Howe 


Ss own comments on the 

and the moments pictured. 
Plus an exclusive story by Howe, 
which takes a long, inside look at 
his career. 

From baseball, we have an_ex- 
plosive newsmaker. “Fear And The 
Beanball.” Part of the story comes 
from players who have heen 
beaned and now tell what it’s like 
to have to come to bat again after- 
ward... Also from baseball, a 
long Sport Speci, on Zoilo Ver- 
salles of the Minnesota Twins, a 
report on the amazing career of 
the Dodgers’ Lou Johnson, a look 
at an unprecedented project. put 
together by the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
a “Memo To The New Commis. 
sioner” by Arnold Hano and, also 
by Hano, a portrait of Judge Lan- 
dis, the first baseball commissi 
and the man we'd like William 
Eckert to emulate. 

Featured in March, too, two pro 
football stories you won't want to 
miss, and stories on Rick Barry of 
the San Francisco Warriors; John 
Wooden, coach of the defending 
(and future) NCAA basketball 
champions, UCLA; horse racing’s 
wild rebel. Buddy Jacobson; Van- 
derhilt’s basketball All-America, 
Clyde Lee: boxing’s heavyweight 
hope. Ernie Terrell. 

More, too. 
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TALK 


BLIND-SIDE END 


Fred Arbanas, the Chiefs’ tight end, 
and guard Al Reynolds were walking 
down a street in’ Kansas City in No- 
vember, 1964. It was 10:30 p.m. and 
there were people about. Two guys 
abruptly approached the players and 
Reynolds turned to talk to one of them 
while Arbanas looked in a store win- 
dow. Then one guy swung and laid a 
fist in Arbanas’ left eye, Stunned, 
Fred didn’t realize it, but he had been 
blinded in that eye. 

“T started to go after the guy,” Fred 
says, “and I chased him around a car 
once. I was swinging and kicking at 
him and I couldn’t catch him because 
I was dazed pretty good. In the mean- 


Bonnie Barnett, Tulane University 


time this other guy ran at Al Reyn- 
olds. Al turned and hit him and just 
knocked him out cold right there. I 
had a pretty good cut on my eye and 
I figured T'd better get it sewn up. 
And I saw a cop car coming down the 
street and we decided to get out of 
there so we wouldn’t get any bad 
publicity, People never believe that 
the ballplayers didn’t start it any- 
Gri 

‘The punch was completely unpro- 
voked, Arbanas says; it was simply 
that the guy wanted to hit someone. 
And he took a man’s eye. 

“Tt was such a longshot,” Fred says, 
“because your eye is protected by 
bone. I’ve done a lot of fighting and 
things like that and I’ve been hit in 


the eye many times and it’s never 
really bothered me. It just happened 
that the punch hit right square in my 
eye and messed up my whole lens. . . .” 

The doctor and the police said the 
assailant had on brass Knuckles, judg- 
ing from the four cuts around Ar- 
banas’ eye. Fred didn’t see them, but 
he saw the guy: “About 6-1, 240-250, 
blond, brushcut, between 25 and 30 
years old. . . sort of a cleancut-looking 
guy. From’ his looks, you wouldn’t 
expect anything like that. If he’d 
looked like the usual hoodlum I'd a 
been a little more alert. So I’ve 
learned to look at everybody that’s 
around, not turn my back on any- 
thing,” 

He's been looking for the guy ever 
since the attack, People have told 
him they know where the guy is and 
Fred’s gone looking for him, but 
they've been wrong each time. “If 
he’s around Kansas City,” Fred says, 
“[Il run into him sometime. I'm al- 
ways looking for him.” 

Six doctors told Arbanas he’d never 
play football again, because he’d have 
pain and because he’d have no depth 
perception with only one eye. He went 
from doctor to doctor. native of 
Detroit, and graduate of Michigan 
State, Fred ended up at the University 
of Michigan for medical help. The 


doctors there said the eye should be 
removed. They told him to come back 
in two days for the operation. 

“T said okay, but I went home that 
night and a bunch of my buddies and 
I started talking about it,” Fred says. 
“Winally I decided to forget about tak- 
ing it out, there might be a little 
chance something might happen.” 

Although he had two operations, he 

kept the eye. Then he began working 
out with Kansas City quarterback 
Lenny Dawson. He started catching 
the ball from five yards away and 
gradually moved back .. . until he 
learned to catch again. With no depth 
perception, it was hard to judge a 
pass, but he learned to turn his head 
and to concentrate more. When the 
season opened he was catching as 
well as he did when he was the all- 
league tight end in ’63 and ’64, As 
usual, he was blocking fiercely, He 
wasn't worried about the eye despite 
the fact that he has constant pain 
in it. 
“Ti’s a real sharp pain,” he says. “I 
have it all the time, like right now 
when I’m relaxing.” The pain gets 
very bad when Arbanas is poked in 
the eye. It happened first in the open- 
ing exhibition game, against Denver. 
He has to block on almost every play, 
either the defensive end or the line- 
backer, A young Denver linebacker’s 
finger got through Arbanas’ birdcage 
face guard. 

“T don’t know if he knew what he 
did or not,” Fred says. “I know on the 
next play I came back and slugged 
him.” He chuckles. “No, not with a 
forearm. I put all five fingers right 
in there. I seem to get mad when 
somebody does something dirty to me, 
whether they do it on purpose or not. 
I get carried away. It happened again 
during the season, against Boston, and 
I reacted the same way. Both times 
the eyeball was real bad for quite a 
while, but I kept playing.” 

He keeps playing because football 
has been good to him, and because 
they told him he couldn't play. People 
with MD degrees are always making 
mistakes about Fred Arbanas. Dur- 
ing his first exhibition game as a 
rookie in ’61 he suffered three rup- 
tured discs. “The doctors told me then 
I'd never play again,” he recalls, “but 
I did.” Twice he has been finished, 
and twice he has come back. The 
doctors wanted to remove his eye and 
they still do. He has glaucoma, the 
eye tears quite a bit and probably the 
pain would leave with the damaged 
eye. But Arbanas doesn’t want a 
glass eye, although there is no present 

ope for him. Friends have offered 
him one of their eyes. “They work in 
a factory in Detroit,” he says, “and 
said very sincerely that they only 
needed one eye for their job. Some 
person I'd never met wrote and of- 
fered me one of his eyes, too. But 
what’s wrong with my eye a trans- 
plant can’t help. Maybe in 20 years 
they'll have an operation that'll help.” 

Arbanas is willing to wait in pain 
in that hope for a miracle. He has 
been right twice before. 


CAMPUS QUEEN CANDIDATE NO. 5 


Bonnie Barnett of Tulane Univer- 
sity is candidate No. 5 in our 15th an- 
nual Campus Queen Contest. 


The junior majoring in American 
Studies stands 5-6, weighs 120 pounds 
and measures in at 36-23-35, Bonnie's 
hobbies are playing the guitar, skeet 
shooting, fishing and hunting. Miss 
Barnett is a blue-eyed, brown-haired 
native of Huntsville, Alabama. 

‘Next month we will present all five 
of our Campus Queen candidates and 
you will have a chance to vote for 
your favorite. 


MR. LAFFS 


The saloon is called Mr. Laffs and 
that is appropriate. It is not just an- 
other of those handsome little bars in 
Manhattan’s east 60s, because num- 
bered among its proprietors is Phil 
Linz. The ex-Yankee, new Phillie 
infielder alone makes it something 
special. For anything that Phil Linz 
is involved in is touched by laughs. 
That’s because Linz himself is pur- 
sued by a kind of everything’s-fouled- 
up but everything’s-gonna-turn-out- 
great aura. This is part of Phil Linz’ 
charm, and it was part of the charm 
of Mr, Laffs on opening night last 
December. 

The first thing Linz did when he 
opened the door to customers at five 
o’clock was light his fireplace. “This 
is our biggest gimmick,” said Phil. 
“We got the first new fireplace permit 
issued in New_York in the last 20 
years.” “That's Phil’s baby,” said Nick 
Mortati, who is partners in Mr. Laffs 
with Linz and Bob Anderson, the 
former Army All-America and Giant 
football player. By the time Phil got 
the fire going good, there were ten 
people in the place, the three owners, 
four bartenders and three waiters. 
Seconds later they all raced for the 
door and fresh air as the room filled 
with smoke. 

The double draft hadn’t been in- 
stalled properly. Linz was disgusted. 


Although Fred Arbanas, No. 84, was blinded in one eye, he’s 


a top pro end. 


“Our architect had to meet all those 
provisions,” he said. “We pushed 
through the permit,” his voice became 
a small boy’s cry, “and our fireplace 
doesn’t work.” Everyone laughed as 
Nick explained that they’d have to 
break through the brick to the flue 
to open the double draft, “Yeah,” 
Phil said, “all we haye to do is break 
a hole up there—and the whole 
thing’ll fall down.” 

Two hours later the place was 
jammed, most_noticeably by airline 
stewardesses. The three partners had 
met because they are among ten ever- 
smiling bachelors who live in an 
apartment. building down 65th Street 
from Mr. Laffs that houses some 200 
airline stewardesses. “We have a 
half-price rate on all drinks for 
stewardesses,” Phil said. “We know 
them all (he didn’t wink) and_they 
can’t afford to spend much.” Obvi- 
ously it never occurred to the part- 
ners that a bar of perpetually present 
young girls would attract bus loads 
of wide-eyed young men. 

Someone mentioned that Leonard 
Shecter of the New York Post had 
written a_column on stewardesses 
that day, The girls, Shecter had writ- 
ten, were protesting at a hearing the 
fact that they had to retire at the old 
age of 32. “I was down at the hear- 
ing rooting,” said Linz, laughing, “We 
gotta keep em young.” 

We asked about a five-foot carica~ 
ture statue in the bar’s entrance foyer. 
“Bob and I found him in an antique 
shop,” Phil said. “We named him Mr. 
Laffs and had an artist paint a like- 
ness of him on the window. He’s an 
old English pied piper.” 

“He’s a court jester,” said Anderson. 

“He's a pied piper—he'’s got a pied 
in his hand,” Phil said, laughing. An- 
derson roared. “My partner’s making 
fun of me.” 

There weren't enough coat racks 
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for the crowd and people began piling 
garments on the statue’s head. “Look 
at the poor guy,” Phil said, “he’s all 
sweaty. We've gotta get more coat 
racks.” 

Linz was very nervous because 
there were several problems: the fire- 
place, broiler and spotlight on the 
statue weren’t working, and the juke 
box was turning Ramsey Lewis’ “The 
In Crowd” into a piano cacophony. 
“The fireplace is hurting us a little,” 
Phil said, picking up a_chair and 
carrying it to the rear. There were 
more people than chairs. Someone 
else appeared to pick up the chair 
Linz had carried and bring it right 
back. “The customers are asking me: 
‘Where are you going with our 
chairs?’” Phil laughed, “We've got 
to fix that spotlight on the statue,” 
Linz said, “That’s hurting us, too, I’m 
a nervous wreck. Hey, there’s a whole 
bunch of harmonicas in the back. I 
guess I'll have to play a tune.” 

A few days later the problems at 
Mr. Laffs had been straightened out 
and Linz was more relaxed. “We 
even have the right address on the 
place now: 1189 First Avenue,” Phil 
said. “For two months we thought 
it was 1185, which is the movie next 
door, We've had a hundred people 
who were looking for this place in 
the movie every night. Maybe we can 
get a percentage.” 


SO LONG, FRED 


Fred Blassie had to have a kidney 
removed last fall and had to retire 
from wrestling. But as he recuperated 
from the operation, he looked back 
on 22 wonderful years in the game 
and said: 

“I wasn't satisfied to have one Con- 
tinental. I had to have two, a hard- 
top and a convertible, But the hard- 
est thing in the world to do is sell 
yourself, yet I did it. I still think the 
fans are morons and idiots. They'd 
have to be. Imagine, after all these 
years they shoulda gotten on the 
Blassie bandwagon. I beat all these 
pencil-necked geeks. They asked me 
in Japan how did the death of a spec- 
tator—he had a heart attack—affect 
me. I told ‘em the guy could have 
died watching a marble tournament. 
He died happy, didn't he? It was my 
ambition to have a hundred guys have 
heart attacks watchin’ me wrestle. 
They paid their money, didn’t they? 
They wanted a show, didn’t they? 
Well, I put one on for 22 years, My 
only regret is that I didn't reach my 
life’s_ ambition. Only 89 guys died 
watchin’ me wrestle.” 

So long, Fred. 


PENS, PENCILS, MAGAZINES, 
SANDWICHES, BASKETBALL 


Bob Ferry, whom you met last 
month in a dialogue with Johnny 
Kerr, is being brought back by pop- 
ular’ demand of the management. 
Ferry is worth a separate story be- 
cause of his tenuous status in pro 
basketball and his beautiful outlook 
in general. In seven years in the 
NBA, he has played with three teams 
and has seldom been a starter. He is 
a husky 6-9 center-forward with an 
excellent outside shot and a fine hook 
shot. But he is not strong enough to 
battle the bigger centers full-time 
and he is not fast enough to run with 
the speedy forwards on a regular 


basis. He is a solid backup man, 
though, since it does not bug him to 
spend so much time on the bench. He 
gives a consistent performance just 
about every time he’s called upon. 

So Ferry has been around and 
around, keeping his bags packed and 
a smile on his face. He keeps things 
in perspective, as when he says, “Deep 
down, all of us want to play.” 
when you smile because Ferry usually 
has you smiling and say to him: 
“Really?” he looks down at his legs 
a moment and says, “I think so.” Then 
he laughs. 

Bob Ferry is always ready to laugh. 
For example, he has not wasted his 
time in basketball alone, he has 
wasted it in other jobs as well, the 


Bob Ferry has seldom been a 
regular in seven NBA seasons, 
but he is a solid bench man 
because he keeps things in per- 


spective by laughing a lot. 


way he tells it. “I sell drinks in the 
off-season,” Bob says, “in St. Louis, 
where I live. I have a cocktail lounge. 
It's just a small neighborhood place, 
bar and restaurant ....” His eyes 
twinkle brightly and he adds: “Get 
in the restaurant—we have a 25- 
cent-sandwich machine.” Then he 
roars, doubling over. “We don't make 
any money in the place—it’s just a 
way to keep our bartender off the 
streets.” 

In addition, Ferry works for Larr; 
Beck Advertising in Baltimore. “I sell 
specialty advertising,” Bob says, 
“pens and pencils. I put four paupers 
out of business last week.” Again he 
laughs loudly, the fun spilling out of 
him. “T also do it in the off-season— 
T’ve got corners in St. Louis, too.” 

The job Ferry likes to tell about 
most was the one he got during his 
rookie year in the NBA, when he was 
with the Hawks. “I went to Ben Ker- 
ner (owner of the Hawks) and Marty 
Blake (the general manager) and 
told them I was seeking off-season 
employement,” Bob says. “They said 
they could get me something good 
and asked me if I'd like to get into 


the magazine industry. Fine, I said. 
And after working very diligently, 
Ben Kerner and Marty Blake got me 
into the magazine industry—selling 
door-to-door!’ After six broken 
fingers and 12 jammed toes I quit, 

“Tt was really something. I had to 
drive along in my car and I had five 
kids with pencils and order blanks 
going up to the houses to make the 
calls. My job was to blow the horn if 
the kids weren’t walking fast enough. 
I'd see the kids come flying down the 
steps with women yelling after them. 
If the kids signed them up, I had to 
go make the final subscription sale. I 
handed one woman the card she'd 
‘igned the day before and she yelled, 

ou’re the fifth magazine salesman 
who's been here today!’ She picked 
up a mop and started hitting me with 
it. I got out of the magazine in- 
dustry.” 

A funny man. We were sitting with 
Ferry in Madison Square Garden one 
night watching the game before the 
Bullet-Knick contest and Bob was 
talking about all the protection some 
players wear. “I can’t see it,” he said. 
“I put on a knee guard the other 
night and I couldn’t lift my leg.” Then 
the Baltimore equipment man came 
over and told Ferry the coach wanted 
him and the other Bullets to dress 
now. It was early in the third quarter 
of the opening game and Ferry 
frowned at having to dress so early. 
Then he smiled and said, “Why the 
hell do we have to get taped now— 
we don’t play for ten minutes.” 

He got up to leave, saying, “It beats 
the magazine industry.” 


PLUG 'EM 


Whitey Ford, writing about holding 
runners on base elsewhere in this 
issue, says the best pickoff move he 
ever saw belonged to lefthander Bill 
Wight. “He was fantastic,” says Ford. 
“He was so good that Casey Stengel 
used to tell everybody not to move 
off the base when Wight was pitching. 
Casey would yell to the baserunner: 
‘Hey, keep that foot on the bag!’ 

“One day Mickey Mantle took about 
a one-step lead off first. . . and Wight 
picked him off. Casey never had to 
yell at anybody after that.” 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


These people report they have fan 
clubs for the following: Jim Collins, 
3007 N. Mason, Chicago 34, Ill.: John 
Havlicek. Dave Kinsman, Moulton 
Rd., Storrs, Conn.: Wes Bialosuknia. 
Dave Schiller, 2539 S.E. Madison, Port- 
land, Ore.: Dave Parks and Dave Wil- 
cox. Joe Calandrelli, 287 Silver Hill 
La, Stamford, Conn.: John Baran. 
Bruce Bartlett, 468 Montgomery St., 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Ca.: 
Roberto Clemente. 


THAT’S A JOKE, SUN 


Cornerback Fred Williamson was 
traded by the Raiders to the Chiefs 
last season. In a game against his 
former teammates, Williamson let Art 
Powell get wide open behind him. 
The pass was overthrown but Fred 
had an explanation when he returned 
to the bench. “I lost the ball in the 
sun,” Williamson said. “Yeah,” said 
Pete Beathard, “but how could you 
lose a man (Powell) in the sun?” 


See you next month, 
—BERRY STAINBACK 
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Win a lifetime of independence in 


A Real Estate 


Practice 


of your own 


Be your own boss...and a leader in 
your own community. Learn by mail— 
no previous experience required. 


G"™ INTO real estate without a penny of capital! Earn a 
splendid living from commissions, fees and salary. Many 
enjoy incomes from real estate practice well up in the five- 
figure bracket. You can now train at home for this oppor- 
tunity-filled career. 

New home construction, as well as industrial and commer- 
cial construction, has made new records in recent years, with 
higher levels yet to come. 

Each new transfer of property normally requires the serv- 
ices of a real estate professional — services required by buyer 
and seller alike, and highly rewarded. Trained people to han- 
dle these real estate transactions are urgently needed in nearly 
every section of the country. A few sales a month can put you 
into the five-figure income bracket. But sales are not all. 

An important part of your real estate practice is renting and 
managing properties, making appraisals, arranging for loans 
to finance purchases and participating in the development of 
new building projects. Many brokers handle multimillion dol- 
lar hotels, giant office buildings and other extremely valuable 
commercial properties. Still others specialize in farm proper- 
ties or unimproved land. 

People who know real estate are also needed on the staffs of 
loan companies, banks, insurance firms, government agencies, 
building contractors, investment counselors and many other 
business enterprises. Many of the positions offered are on the 
executive level. 


How to get started in Real Estate 


With LaSalle training, you can start your real estate career 
earning important commissions even in part of your time, 
perhaps while you hold your present job. 

But you can set yourself bigger goals. No capital is required 
if you wish to go into business for yourself. Many start with 
an office at home. As your experience grows, you are sought 
out for advice on property matters, and your position in the 
community becomes one of leadership and influence. 

Age is no obstacle in the real estate business. You can start 
at any age — and keep active when people in other fields are 
forced to retire. 


EARN A FINE INCOME IN HOME AND 
COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES... HANDLING 
SALES, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
FINANCING, ETC. OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TRAINED PEOPLE AT AN ALL-TIME HIGH! 


Train at home — in your spare hours 


The LaSalle home study course in Real Estate gives you 
complete, up-to-date training in the handling of both residen- 
tial and commercial properties. Lessons come to you by mail. 
You choose your own hours of study, so that you don’t inter- 
fere with your present work. 

Your instructor starts you right at the beginning, gives you 
interesting, practical assignments in the many phases of real 
estate practice — supervises your work all the way. You learn 
methods of selling, leasing, taxes, mortgages, insurance, prop- 
erty transfer. You are coached in the knowledge you normally 
need to prepare for your state license examination for sales- 
man or broker. Textbooks, including a complete 14-volume 
law library, are included. 

More than 1,000,000 men and women have enrolled in 
LaSalle courses as a step toward a bigger future. Send for the 
free booklet “Opportunities in Real Estate.” LaSalle, 417 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


aia SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 50-082, Chicago, Ilinois 60605 


Please mail me, free of cost or obligation, your 
= illustrated booklet “Opportunities in Real Estate.” 
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Jimmy Dudley airs Cleve- 
land Indian games on radio 
station WERE. He's been 
at that mike for 16 sea- 
sons, and done play-by- 


play of three World Series. 


1 Only one of the six teams in 
the National 
has ne 


National Basketball Association 
career after 917 straight. Name 
him. 


3 He was the only outfielder 
in the National League playing 
in 70 or more games in 1965 
who made no errors. Can you 
name him? 


4 He returned 258 punts, an 
NEL career record: 

a Yale Lary 

b Emlen Tunnell 

¢ Hugh McElhenny 


Gene Elston broadcasts 
the Houston Astros’ base- 
ball games and special re- 
gional sports events on 
KPRC radio and KTRK 


television in Houston. 


5 This team led the majors in 
batting in 1965: 
aC 


ing’s triple 
a Gallant Fox 
b Omaha 
¢ Man 0” War 


7 At the start of the 1965 sea- 
son, three American Football 
League players had scored five 
touchdowns in one game. Can 
you name them? 


8 In ’65 he won his fifth NL 
slugging title: 

a Hank Aaron 

b Willie Mays 

c Frank Robinson 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 90 


Bob Elson, the dean of ac- 
tive major-league baseball 
announcers— (he’s been at 
it for 30 years), covers 
the White Sox over WCFL 
radio in Chicago. 


9 He played 502 straight games 
as an NHL goali 
a Terry Sawehuck 
b Harry Lumley 
¢ Glenn Hall 


10 When Sandy Koufax led the 
National League in ERA in 
1965, for the fourth straight 
year, he set a league record. 
True or False? 


11 He was the highest scorer 


in college basketball last year: 
a Bill Bradley 
b Daye Schellhase 
c Rick Barry 


12 Match the college with its 
nickname: 
a Colgate—Golden Hurricane 
b Tulsa—Gators 
¢ Florida—Red Raiders 


Dan Daniels is the voice 
of the Washington Sen- 
ators on WTOP’s radio and 
television stations in the 
nation’s capital and does 


a Sunday evening telecast. 


13 He hit two grand-slam hom- 
ers in 196 

a Willie Stargell 

b Curt Blefar 

¢ Johnny Callison 


14 He fumbled 16 times in ’64, 
an NFL season record 
‘a Tommy Mason 
b Don Meredith 

¢ Bill Wade 


15 He had the best field-goal 
percentage in the NBA in ’64-65: 
a Oscar Robertson 
b Wilt Chamberlain 
¢ Walt Bellamy 


16 He once gave up 46 homers 
in one season, a record: 

a Pedro Ramos 

b Paul Foytack 

c Robin Roberts 


LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 
East 42 St, 
New York, 


HANK THOMPSON 

The Hank Thompson story and your 
editorial on the counseling and’ em- 
ployment agency were two of the 
most worthwhile articles I have seen 
in Srorr. By his own admission, 
Thompson’s troubles started long be- 
fore he made the major leagues. How- 
ever, it is no secret that many men 
with a more solid background than 
his have found that the path from ob- 
scurity to stardom and back to rela- 
tive obscurity again poses many psy- 
chological hurdles. 

Quite obviously, these young men 
are the raw materials from which 
professional athletics draws its profits. 
It strikes me that these franchises are 
morally obligated to funnel a few dol- 
lars of their profit to help the very 
people who have made their existence 
possible get settled and oriented into 
a new phase of life when their days 
as professional athletes are over. 
Turner Center, Me. John R. Biscoe 

Headmaster 
Leavitt Institute 


I am 15 years old and faced with 
similar problems that faced Hank 
Thompson. I can understand how he 
was lured into the life he led. His 
article was one of the most captivat- 
ing I've ever read and should be read 
by each and every teenager. My hat 
is off to Hank Thompson for convinc- 
ing me to pursue the good clean life. 
n Francisco, Calif. Name Withheld 


I roomed with Hank Thompson 
while playing for the Kansas City 
Monarchs. He was as kindhearted as 
any person I've known and one of 
the finest gentlemen in the Negro 
American League. 

I’m sure that those who played with 
and against him have no doubt that 
upon his release he will emerge a 
wiser and different individual. I'm 
sure, too, that through his experiences, 
he will be able to help other young 
professionals who have trouble coping 
with the problem of “too much too 
soon.” 

Atlanta, Ga. Othello “Chappie” Renfrue 


Your December “Time Out” was 
one of the most ridiculous editorials 
ever written by Sport. Here are my 
reasons: 

1) The organization to help these 
athletes would be too costly for the 
sake of a few (yes—a few) ex- 
athletes who cannot adjust to their 
new life. 

2) The public doesn’t want to shell 
out (and rightly so) to help people 
who at one time have been “on top 
of the world.” 

) ‘The time to help the athlete is 


Who says 
high school 


— «OFads 


Can't be 
pilots? 
Not the Army. 


You've got your diploma. You want io fly more than anything else. 
You're in top physical and mental condition. That's all you need to 
start on the road to being an Army Pilot. 

What does it take to get your wings? Successful completion of the 
Army Flight Training Program. There are plenty of hurdles. First, rigid 
entrance tests. Basic training. A 4-week pre-flight course. Then 8 
months of flight training. 

When you graduate you'll be a U.S. Army Warrant Officer. Entitled 
to extra flight pay. Plus the same military courtesies and privileges 
as a commissioned officer. 

You'll fly helicopters. Or maybe fixed-wing aircraft. Anything from 
light observation planes to the big twin-engine Army Caribou. 

Where will you fly? Anywhere in the Free World your country needs 
you. Doing some real flying, in the most advanced aircraft of their type 
in existence. 

Another exciting possibility is training as Crew Chief or Mechanic. 
Same great opportunity to serve and travel. 

Sound good? Don't waste time. See your nearest Army Recruiting 
Sergeant for full details. Or mail the coupon below. The sooner you 
do, the sooner you'll be on the way to earning your Army Pilot wings. 


Army Aviation Opportunities sromt 2: 


Fort Monroe, Virginia 23351 


Please rush, with no obligation, full information on the Army Flight Training Program. 
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K THE EXPERTS 


Joe Morgan, who is one of Canada’s 
top sports broadcasters, is heard on 
radio station CKFH in Toronto 


Who holds the record for the most points scored in the championship 
game of the NCAA basketball tournament? 
—Gary Hoetker, Bakersfield, California 


Gail Goodrich of UCLA set the record in 1965 with 42 points against 
Michigan. Goodrich broke the mark of 33 points set by Clyde Lovellette 
of Kansas in 1952, 


Who holds the major-league record for total bases during one season? 
—Tom Milner, Pitman, New Jersey 


Babe Ruth set the total-base record in 1921 when he had 457. Rogers 
Hornsby holds the National League mark with 450 in 1922. 


Ernie Harwell, who’s aired big-league 
ball for 17 years, does Tiger games 
for WJR in Detroit 


Which NFL player scored the most touchdowns in a single season? 
—Bruce Baillie, Smithtown, Long Island, New York 


At the start of the ’65 season Lenny Moore held the record with 20 touch- 
Peutise Jim Taylor of the Green Bay Packers was second with 19, set in 


What is the National League record for home runs by a rookie? 
—John Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wally Berger of the 1930 Boston Braves and Frank Robinson of the 1956 
Cincinnati Reds share the record. Each hit 38 home runs in his rookie 
year. 


Boston’s Curt Gowdy covers sports 
for WHDH, airs Red Sox games, 
and does specials for ABC and NBC 


What is the record for field goals in an NFL game? 
—Russell Paulin, Bridgevilie, Pennsylvania 


At the start of the 1965 season four players had each kicked five field 
goals in one game. They are Ernie Nevers, 1926; Bob Waterfield, 1951; 
Roger Leclerc, 1961; and Jim Bakken, 1964. 
What is the major-league record for the most home runs hit by one team 
in a single game? 

—Brian Barb, Akron, Ohio 


Five teams have hit eight home runs in one game. The last to do it was 
Minnesota, which hit eight homers against Washington in 1963. 


This is a regular feature. Send questions to 
Ask The Experts, Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Selected ones will be used. 


| when he has the money to invest, not 
after he has squandered it. 

4) Sport Magazine has always said 
that professional athletes are very 
proud. What makes you think they 
would beg from an organization, such 
as the one you speak of? 

Guelph, Ont., Canada John Pembleton 


You have a fine magazine and un- 
doubtedly some of the most soft- 
hearted editors in the field of journal- 
ism. Forget public donations. Get 
Congress to establish a welfare agency 
for first-rate athletes whose $30,000 
annual incomes have diminished, fore- 
ing them to work for a living like the 
average person who helped pay their 
old salary in the first place. 

Hank Thompson made his life what 
it is. He was given numerous oppor- 
tunities to make amends, but didn’t. 
Sad case it is, but you help those 
who help themselves. 
Peru, Ind. Keith Wright 


Hank Thompson is one of the few 
who has gotten into trouble with the 
law and has not blamed it on failure, 
or_a bad home, etc. 

He certainly was not a failure. 
Here's one vote for Arnold Hano (for 
a change) and for Hank Thompson’s 
“comeback.” 


New York City Steve Dessau 


BACK ON HIS HEELS 


T'was once a quarterback who led 
a very exciting life, Before every 
game he would consult a good genie 
and ask him to protect him from the 
big bad linemen, The genie agreed, 
on one condition: the nice quarter- 
back would have to scramble con- 
stantly. The quarterback agreed and 
for a few years was the most exciting 
player in’ football. But finally the 
dream ended and the quarterback had 
to quit because of fallen arches. 

Concord, N. H. Daye Johnson 


THE QUARTERBACK 


I was very much impressed with the 
stories about the different aspects of 
playing quarterback. It shows that 
there are more things to do at quar- 
terback than just throwing a football. 
Cranford, N. J. Rick Mack 


As I read your special section, I 
couldn’t help but think of the game 
on November 14, when Gary Cuozzo 
threw five touchdown passes against 
the Vikings. I certainly see why you 
picked him for the issue. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa Pat Ryan 

Sonny Jurgensen is a true artist in 
the field of passing. The Fabulous 
Redhead in your great story stated 
that everybody in Philly boos him. I 
never did and never will. The reason 
it seems everyone boos is because the 
ones that do put everything into it. 
Phoenixville, Pa. Tom Furlong 


Having two rookies start over him 
on two different occasions shows how 
great a leader Don Meredith is. 

Augusta, Me. Mario Lentine 


DEFLATING EXPANSION 


Clarence Campbell was interviewed 
in December Sport about the NHL 
expansion program. I would like to 
add my feelings on the subject. 

First of all, I definitely feel that 
expansion can only cause a noticeable 
decline in the present caliber of play. 
Over the past few years it is obvious 
that there hardly have been enough 
firstrate players to supply four of the 
six teams already in the league. When 
the six proposed teams are formed, 
there will most likely be a player 
draft, which will spread _the limited 
talent over 12 teams. However, it 
seems that the gentlemen who run the 
league are not aware of this—possibly 
because they have only one thing 
in mind: The ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. 

Secondly, if there is going to be an 
expansion, it should be a Canadian 
one. Let’s face it: it is our game and 
we produce the players. I realize that 
the people of the central and southern 
U.S. are curious to have hockey, but 
the novelty might wear off, whereas 
in Canada, almost every kid is play- 
ing in a pee-wee league by the time 
he is seven or eight, and really gets to 
love the sport. Please don’t get me 
wrong, though. I have nothing against 
the States and I don’t want Americans 
to get the wrong idea about what 
Canadians think about them, but I 
think Americans would feel the same 
way about Baseball say if there was 
a large expansion into Canada. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 

Richard Brennan 


WILLIE 


Congratulations to Milton Gross on 
a superb article about Willie Mays in 
December. The picture of Walter 
Alston, Maury Wills and Willie all 
standing around John Roseboro is a 
“classic.” It shows not only the 
warmth and sincerity of this man, but 
also his great love for the game of 
baseball. 

Willie Mays will undoubtedly be a 
legend of his time and is worth every 
bit of $100,000. 

Oxford, O. John R. Everman 


I have been following Mays and the 
Giants for about 13 years and this 
story topped all I have ever read. You 
ought to start a monthly section on 
Willie Mays. I am sure T would buy 
every issue. 

Ellington, Conn, Kenn Hill 


I know Mays will be the first Negro 
manager and a great one. 
Levittown, N. Y. Richard B. Howard 


Managers, ballplayers and sports- 
writers say that Sandy Koufax should 
be playing in a. higher league. If that 
is so, then Willie Mays belongs right 
beside him. 

Garden City, Kan. Les DePew 


OLD MAN BROWN 


Rosey Brown may be the man you 
chose for your “Specialist” series, but 
he is also one of the slowest tackles 
in the NFL and is probably the only 
player who is currently receiving 
league pension benefits. 


Trenton, N. J. Ken Lannigan 


Sitting it out while the others dance? 
Because of acne? pHisoHex can help! 


First thing in the morning, get pHisoHex and wash with it exclusively 3 or 4 times every 
day. pHisoHex really helps because its powerful germ fighter attacks one of the impor 


tant factors in acne—skin bacteria. 


If you have a bad case of acne, go to your doctor and, along with his other treatment, 
he will probably tell you to start washing with pHisoHex. Not only for its definite germ- 
fighting ability, but because it cleans thoroughly and completely. 


And, having gotten your skin as 
clean and germ-free as possi- 
ble, pHisoHex leaves an invisi- 
ble antibacterial film to protect 
you for hours. 


Before your acne has a chance 
to get any worse, start using 
pHisoHex. Use flesh-colored 
PHisoAc® Cream, too, between 
washings and at bedtime to 
help mask and heal pimples— 
loosen blackheads. 


Promise yourself today that you 
will start using pHisoHex. With 
a skin clean and clear—you'll 
dance! 


pHisoHex in 5 oz. bottles; 
pHisoAc Cream in 1% oz. 
tubes; or ask your pharmacist 
for the Combination Package of 
pHisoHex and pHisoAc. 


Winthrop Laboratories 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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INSIDE 


HOCKEY 


By MAURICE RICHARD 


ILL GORDIE HOWE'S scoring record (more than 600 goals) ever be sur- 
passed? This is a tricky question that many people would rather by-pass 
at the moment. And we surely can’t blame thei 
Gordie Howe's achievement is something th: forever in the mind 
of hockey say that any one achievement will live for- 
ever in the record books. As time passes, conditions change and with the 
changes, records are broken. Roger Maris, after all, broke Babe Ruth's record 
of 60 home runs in a season and Willie Mays has a chance (a long chance) 
to pass Ruth's record of 714 home runs in a career. 

At the moment I see only one player in hockey who might score more 
NHL goals than Howe. The player is Bobby Hull. But. someone will prob- 
ably come along later to surpass both Howe and Hull. No doubt the future 
n of the National Hockey League—and the thinning of talent—will be 

ishing all kinds of records. 
, in any sport, it is impossible to call certain players the best 
To be truly fair, you have to rate a player only against others 


of his era. 
. * * 


Bernard Parent began the season as quite a stimulant for the Boston Bruins. 
You rarely see such a young player—a recruit—make it so big right from the 
start in the NHL. Particularly a young man who plays goalie, the toughest 
job in hockey. 

Parent sure added a lot of spark to the battered Boston Bruins. He made 
the future look a little brighter for the Boston fans, undoubtedly the most 
patient hockey people in the world, A lot of fans immediately looked upon 
him as a second Frank Brimsck, the American-born goalie who played 50 
brilliantly for the Bruins in the "30s and “40s. 

Personally, young Parent immediately reminded me much more of Bill 
Durnan, ex-Canadien, who was the standout goalie in the NHL for so many 
years, Parent rarely falls to the ice and covers his angles very well. The only 
difference is that Durnan was ambidextrous—he could hold his stick with 
either hand—while Parent always uses the same hand to grab a flying puck. 


* * * 


Nobody ever cared before, but it seems that the goal j 
ceive better protection. A case in point was the recent ru 
The goal judge was in deep trouble when he was approached by an angry 
je Francis, general manager and now coach of the Rangers. 
doubt very much that Francis wanted in any way to hurt the goal judge. 
But Francis did get some fans pretty angry and in no time at all fists were 
flying from all sides. It's a good thing the law enforcers were quick in putting 
an end to the brawl. 

But the possibility that a goal judge might be the target of angry fans is 
still there ... and in no way can he adequately protect himself. 

So I suggest that all goal judges, in all rinks of the NHL, be protected by 
some sort of a barbed wire. Yes, a cage. And why not? 


. * . 


After a very poor start the Toronto Maple Leafs finally did pick up the 
pieces to make it something of a contest in the NHL. At least where the sec- 
ond division teams are concerned. 

But the Leafs would probably be at the bottom of the ladder if they had 
not called back a certain Mr. Eddie Shack. 

“Clear the track” Shack has certainly added a lot of zing to the Maple 
Leafs’ offense. He is not the most graceful hockey player but he keeps digging 
all the time. Also, Eddie doesn’t get as many cheap penalties as before. No 
doubt he learned his lesson when he was sent down to Rochester of the 
American Hockey League. 


THE SPORT 
BOOKSHELF 


PRO QUARTERBACK: 
MY OWN STORY 

By JOHNNY UNITAS 
and Ed Fitzgerald 


Simon and Schuster $4.50 


In his book, “Pro Quarterback: My 
Own Story.” Johnny Unitas speaks 
with personal authority about sue- 
cess in. professional football. And, 
in his book, Johnny Unitas speaks 
with personal authority about fail- 
ure in professional football, He 
has, of course, experienced both 
and he gives the reader rare insight 
10 life at the bottom and life at 
the top. 

You know by now that Unitas 
was once the quarterback nobody 
wanted, that, let loose by the pros, 
he worked on a construction gang 
and played ball weekends for six 
dollars a game. You know, too, 
that he later got a new chance 
with a new team, the Baltimore 
Colts, and became the best quar- 
terback of his time and perhaps of 
all time. But you will not kno 
unless you read his own story, the 
full story of his frustration and 
the full story of his satisfaction. 
Unitas’ autobiography provides a 
trip into his emotions and_ his 
home, onto sandlot football fields 
and professional football fields, 
into locker rooms and training 
camps. It is the inside story of 
football and of a man. 


RETURN TO GLORY 


The Story Of The 
CLEVELAND BROWNS 
By Bill Levy 


The World Publishing Co. $4.95 


This is the history of one of the 
most amazing sports teams ever, 
the Cleveland Browns, who often 
seem to do the impossible. It is a 
history of championship games and 
championship players, of Paul 
Brown and Jim Brown and Otto 
Graham and Lou Groza. It is a 
warm, human history, written by 
a man who is wonderfully aware 


of the importance of small events 
that are always behind the scenes 
of big events. 


TIME 
OU 


WITH THE EDITORS 


THINGS WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE HAPPEN IN ’66 


We know that we live in an imperfect world, a world that sometimes seems to be getting 
imperfecter and imperfecter all the time. And almost as many imperfections exist in that 
toy world of sports as in the real world. But that shouldn’t stop us from striving for perfec- 
tion in both worlds. Nor should it stop us, at the beginning of a new year, from dreaming of 
wonderful what-might-be’s in 1966. So . . . these are the things we would like to see happen 
in ’66: 

Hall of Fame induction ceremonies at Cooperstown this July for Ted Williams and Casey 
Stengel . . . An entire football season without a disabling injury to the pro quarterback . . . 
A playoff berth for the two, too-long also-rans in pro sports, basketball’s New York Knicker- 
bockers and hockey’s Boston Bruins . . . An off-the-cuff speech by General William Eckert 
and, more, a forceful performance by baseball’s new commissioner . .. An end to the AAU- 
NCAA track-and-field squabble, with both organizations finally putting the interest of the 
athletes ahead of their own selfish grabs for power . . . The emergence of a strong, challeng- 
ing United States Davis Cup team... A complete recovery from his automobile accident 
for Russian high-jumper, Valeriy Brumel ... At least one more big year for Mickey Mantle 
... An imaginative offense for the Army football team... A Triple Crown in horse racing 
... Fifty more home runs for Willie Mays ... Arnold Palmer’s return to form . . . The con- 
tinued spread of the club football concept in college... A major-league team in Milwaukee, 
and a major-league club-owner in Kansas City .. . The end of the corrupting twin-double 
betting in horse racing and harness racing ... A return on his investment for the New York 
Jets’ Sonny Werblin ... A heavyweight championship bout that will make Cassius Clay 
sweat a little, and maybe leave him with a little humility (if that’s possible) ... An upsurge 
for the Chicago Cubs, with Leo Durocher heeding the second-guesses of the Cub announcers 
. .. More class rookies in pro football like Gale Sayers, Joe Namath, Dick Butkus and Ken 
Willard ... A successful comeback for Ken Venturi... A parole for Hank Thompson .. . 
A good start for the new teams in pro football, the Atlanta Falcons of the NFL and the Mi- 
ami Dolphins of the AFL... Open tennis competition ... New knees for Elgin Baylor and 
Orlando Cepeda. 

And still more things to ask for in ’66. 

A peaceful pitching season for Juan Marichal, and a peaceful catching season for John 


Roseboro .. . A win for Otto Graham’s college all-stars against the NFL champions, fol- 
lowed by an announcement that the game is being cancelled . .. New swim records for Don 
Schollander . . . Immediate expansion in pro hockey .,. . The final recovery of Maurice 


Stokes ... Another bottle of youth pills for goalie Johnny Bower and place-kicker Lou Groza 
...A contented retirement for Ford Frick . .. No further injuries for Bobby Hull, so he can 
make a valid run at the hockey scoring record ... A better team for Pittsburgh Steeler own- 
er Art Rooney, who deserves more, and a better team for the New York Mets because the 
fans deserve more . . . Better officiating in all pro sports . .. An Indianapolis “500” without 
a fatal accident . . . Good sportsmanship, for a change, from some of our precocious tourna- 
ment tennis players ... A complete recovery for Johnny Unitas, and second thoughts for 
Jimmy Brown about quitting football after the ’66 season... A hot pennant race in the 
American League... The end to red-shirting in college football . . . Continued defiance of 
his arthritic elbow by Sandy Koufax . . . The end of pro football’s ridiculous signing war and 
peace between the two leagues ... And peace to all of you in 1966. 
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19th ANNUAL AWARD 


SANDY 
KOUFAX 


Man 
of the 
Year 


Color by Ozzie Sweet 


NAME ALL OF BASEBALL'S pitching immortals—Cy Young, 
Christy Mathewson, Grover Cleveland Alexander, Dizzy Dean, 
Lefty Grove, Bob Feller. Name them all and you will find that 
not one of them, not in his best year, had as good a year as 
Sandy Koufax had in 1965. Sandy did it all. He led the major 
leagues in victories with 26. He led the major leagues in strike- 
outs and his total of 382 strikeouts broke Feller’s single- 
season record. He led the majors in complete games (27), in- 
nings pitched (336), earned run average (2.04). And in 1965 he 
became the first pitcher ever to throw four no-hitters in a career. 
The fourth no-hitter, against the Chicago Cubs, was a perfect 
game. 

That was the regular season. In the World Series, he led the 
way for his Los Angeles Dodgers. He shut out the Minnesota 
Twins in the fifth game of the Series. Two days later he came 
back and shut out the Twins once again in the decisive seventh 
game. 

With all of this, the miracle of Sandy Koufax’s 1965 season 
was that he was able to pitch at all. In the spring it was discov- 
ered that Koufax had arthritis in his left elbow. There was 
speculation that he might not be able to pitch on a regular 
basis, if at all. Sandy’s proudest achievement of the 1965 sea- 
son, he said, was the fact that he did not miss a start all year. 
He missed nothing in 1965 and, for the second time in the last 
three years, Sandy Koufax is Sport’s Man of the Year. 


THE TOP PERFORMERS OF 
1965 


By The Editors of SPORT 


Here are the winners of our 19th annual awards—13 men picked as the best in their sports last year 
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THE TOP PERFORMERS OF 1965 
As Selected By The Editors of SPORT 


Sandy Koufax 


Baseball 
College Basketball Bill Bradley 
Pro Basketball Bill Russell 
Boxing Cassius Clay 
College Football Mike Garrett 
Pro Football Jimmy Brown 
Golf Gary Player 
Hockey Bobby Hull 
Horse Racing Willie Shoemaker 
Swimming and Diving Roy Saari 
Tennis Manuel Santana 
Track and Field Randy Matson 
Gale Sayers 


Rookie-of-the-Year 


STORY BEGINS ON PAGE 24 
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This is Dodge Charger 


Charger, the dream car that’s no dream. It’s 
here. Right now. At your Dodge dealer's. A 

brawny, powerful fastback that’s all 
primed up and ready to take on the best, 
Charger-style. And this is Charger style: 
retractable headlights that function auto- 
matically. Hefty V8 power. Buckets, fore 


and aft. Dash-mounted tach. Full length 
console. Rear seats that convert into a 
spacious cargo compartment so when the 
buckets go down, load space goes up. All 
standard equipment. With all the class and 
dash you knew a dream car had to have. If 
it ever came true. And now it has—at your 


Dodgé dealer's. Climb into Charger. Fire 
up the engine. Head out on the road. In 
ahout three blocks you'll be really hooked. 


Dodge Charger 
pone oivision > GHRYSLER 
Val 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


YOU HAVE A CHANCE OF WINNING A DODGE CHARGER—REGISTER AT YOUR DODGE DEALERS. 
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THE TOP PERFORMERS OF 1965 


continued 


Bill Bradley 
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Cassius Clay 


| 
P| 
Bill Russelt 
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Mike Garrett 


Jimmy Brown 


FOR CASSIUS CLAY, it was the year the doubt was removed. For 
Gary Player, it was the year the dream was fulfilled. For Gale 
Sayers, it was the year the promise was realized. And for sports 
fans—because of Clay, Player, Sayers and our other top performers 
of 1965—it was a year of excitement, 

“JT am not going to beat Floyd Patterson, I am going to whup him,” 
said Cassius Clay with an accent on the whup. That was the day be- 
fore Clay, our top performer in boxing, beat Patterson to retain the 
heavyweight championship. From the beginning of their battle in 
Las Vegas, it was obvious that Clay could do just about whatever 
he wanted to with the former champion. For the first five rounds, 
Patterson hardly landed a punch while the defiant Clay danced 
around him, yelling insults and shouting, “boop, boop,” as he hit 
Patterson. In the sixth, Clay moved in, following left jabs with loop- 
ing hooks until Patterson’s head moved back and forth like a punch- 
ing bag. Patterson slipped to one knee, then got up, but Clay, instead 
of moving in for the finish, backed off and contented himself with 
quick jabs and “boop, boop.” In the 12th, the fight was stopped. “Pat- 
terson was taking too much punishment,” said referee Harry Krause. 
On none of the official cards had Patterson won more than one round. 
Later, it was revealed that Patterson had fought with a back injury 
and that seemed to make Clay’s victory incomplete, just as his two 
wins over Sonny Liston had been marred, the first by Liston’s claim 
of injury, the second by complaints that Liston had given up without 
a fight. Still, in spite of the confusion and controversy, it is getting 
harder all the time to doubt that Cassius Clay is precisely what he 
says he is. The greatest. 


A decade ago, Gary Player set six goals for himself. The small 
South African golfer decided that a successful career consisted of 
winning the U.S. and British Opens, the Masters and PGA titles and 
in having the lowest stroke average and the highest winnings on the 
U.S. tour for a year. When the U.S. Open started in June in St. Louis, 
Player had accomplished all these things but one. When it was over, 
he’d done them all. Our choice as top performer in golf, Player won 
$69,964 in 1965, finishing in the money in every tournament he en- 
tered but one. He won the U.S. Open in an 18-hole playoff against 
Australian Kel Nagle by taking a five-stroke lead after eight holes 
and then coasting in. Then, in a magnificent gesture, Player an- 
nounced he was giving away all the prize money—$25,000—to be 
used for a junior golf program and for cancer research. “I am doing 
this,” he said, “because I am so indebted to this country for the 
privileges it has given me in golf.” Two months later, when Ameri- 
can pro Dave Marr won his first big tournament, the PGA, he said, 
“I am going to keep the money and give away Gary Player.” Through 
much of 1965, the rest of the pro golf tour wouldn’t have minded 
giving him away either. 


The Chicago Bears were losing and there were only two minutes 
left in the game. All the Minnesota Vikings had to do was kick off 
and hold the Bears for a couple of plays. The ball came down at the 
four-yard line and Gale Sayers caught it. “I saw this wide hole in 
front of me,” Sayers said later, “I just had to run.” He ran 96 yards 
for a touchdown, his third of the day. That put the Bears ahead to 
stay but Sayers wasn’t through. Before the game ended he scored 
once more, turning in what was perhaps the best day a rookie ever 
had in the National Football League. In a year when pro football 
was blessed with a large crop of excellent rookies—Bob Hayes, 
Tucker Frederickson, Ken Willard, Joe Namath, Dick Butkus among 
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them—Sayers was the standout. He was, in fact, the finest rookie any 
sport had to offer and is our Rookie of the Year. Sayers broke a 13- 
year-old record for most touchdowns by a first-year man and he 
scored them in every conceivable way: runs, passes and, as the 
Vikings will testify, kick returns. “Red Grange, George McAfee and 
Gale Sayers,” George Halas, Bear coach, was heard to say this year. 
“And not necessarily in that order.” 


When Randy Matson, our top performer in track and field, broke 
the 70-foot barrier in the shot put in May, it was time to pause and 
reflect a moment. This was not a typical case of a super-fast or super- 
strong athlete passing a limit for which men had been striving for 
years. For instance, when Roger Bannister first broke the four- 
minute mark in the mile, he had to run and hide to avoid being 
trampled by the horde of runners who, all of a sudden, were breaking 
the barrier themselves. And after the first 16-foot pole vault... 
well, we haven’t kept track, have you? But it’s doubtful that any- 
one other than Matson will even approach his shot put record (70-7) 
for some time. Some track experts, in fact, think it may be ten or 
15 years before somebody else does it. And by then who knows what 
Matson will have accomplished? In less than two years, he has 
added ten feet, one inch to the distance of his throws, an unparalleled 
improvement. And he won't be 21 years old until March. 


Bill Bradley, our choice as top performer in college basketball, 
was as complete a player as has been seen in college, at least since 
the days of Oscar Robertson. Years of work made Bradley a fine re- 
bounder, playmaker and defender, as well as one of the game’s great 
scorers. But unlike many top individual performers, Bradley also 
had the ability to make a winner of an otherwise undistinguished 
team. He made Princeton the Ivy League champion three years in 
a row. And last year, the Tigers made it to the semi-finals of the 
NCAA tournament before losing to All-America-gorged Michigan. 
It was the first time in more than 20 years that an Ivy League team 
had made it so far in the playoffs, but it was also the first time the Ivy 
League had an all-round man like Bill Bradley, All-America, model 
citizen, deeply religious, good student. In fact, the New York Knick- 
erbockers, who drafted Bradley in spite of the fact he accepted a 
Rhodes Scholarship to study in England, probably wish he hadn’t 
been quite so good with the books. 


How do you judge Jimmy Brown, our top performer in pro foot- 
ball? As an individual, he gained hundreds of yards more than anyone 
else in the NFL in 1965. He and Gale Sayers were tops in touch- 
downs and points. Statistically, he had perhaps the best year of his 
illustrious career. He also led the Cleveland Browns to their second 
straight Eastern Conference title; they clinched it with three weeks to 
go in the season. But perhaps the best way to judge him is to watch 
him in action. To see him step carefully around the backfield, wait- 
ing for blockers to form, a hole to open. To watch him suddenly 
burst through the line, shed a tackler, gain five or ten more yards 
than seemed possible. It is one of the supreme moments in all of 
football. Or in all of Sport. 


Halfway through the 1964-65 National Hockey League season, 
Bobby Hull had 32 goals and seemed destined to become the first 
man to score more than 50 goals in a season. But then the Chicago 
Black Hawks’ star was hurt, missed nine games and, when he re- 
turned to the ice, couldn’t seem to find the net. (> To Pace 85) 
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Timmy 
Brown, 


Offensive 
Halfback 


The halfback must run the ball 
and catch the ball—and in ’65 none was 


doing it better than Tim Brown 


By Francis Stann 


Eagles’ win over the Washington Redskins were 

quarterback Norm Snead and tight end Pete 
Retzlaff, Their lockers were side by side in the 
musty, crowded old dressing room at Franklin 
Field. Across the narrow aisle, which was rap- 
idly filling with discarded adhesive tape and 
sweaty jerseys, halfback Tim Brown watched the 
writers angling for position around Snead and 
Retzlaff. Brown was smiling and Eagle publicity 
director Jim Gallagher remarked to a writer: 
“Timmy invariably draws the bulk of you guys. 
But he’s just as happy now. He knows the kind of 
job he did.” 

Timmy’s smile was one of content. Happiness 
to him is running with the football and winning 
games. He had carried 20 times that afternoon and 
the Eagles had won. Neither his rushing yardage 
(a team-leading 63 and one touchdown scored) 
nor the 34 he gained on two pass receptions was 
exceptional for a man of his skills, But he had 
made a more valuable contribution than his sta- 
tistics showed, and as Brown stripped off his 
uniform he could hear Snead talking about it. 

“This wasn’t any two-man offensive effort,” 
Norm said. “Timmy, for instance, was sent out of 
the backfield a lot to tie up a linebacker and 
mostly their free safety, Paul Krause. That’s 
what made the stuff to Retzlaff (seven catches 
for 204 yards) work. That Timmy, he forces 
other teams to make terrific defensive adjust- 


[is STATISTICAL heroes of the Philadelphia 


Timmy, No, 22, running behind fullback Earl Gros. 


Color by Tony Tomsic 
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ments just by lining up. They never know what he’s 
going to do.” 

This was not precisely correct. Opponents know 
what Tim Brown’s going to do—-hurt them, one way 
or the other. Either running the ball or catching the 
ball or both, or, as in this game, tying up the defense 
so that another man could get open. This, ideally, is 
what the offensive halfback does in pro ball. Moments 
earlier, Redskin coach Bill McPeak had said he’d made 
every defensive adjustment he could afford to on 
Retzlaff without weakening himself against Brown. 
In other words, if he’d had his free safety help the 
strongside safety on coverage of Retzlaff, that would’ve 
left only a linebacker or two covering Brown on pass 
routes. And linebackers do not cover halfbacks on pass 
patterns with notable success. 

Earlier in the ’65 season opponents had tried that 
against Tim Brown. And after six games Timmy was 
leading the league in pass catches with 34 and his 510 
yards gained on receptions was only 46 behind 49er 
split end Dave Parks’ league-leading yardage total. 


‘The Eagles tried Brown at flanker during 
pre-season, but he “didn’t dig it. 'm a 
ballcarrier,” said Timmy, showing off his 
running skills on these pages. “I want. 
to be the best halfback in the league. I 
wish I could carry 20 times every game. 
You can’t be the best if you don’t carry.” 


It started in the league opener when Timmy caught 
seven passes for 129 yards and a touchdown as the 
Eagles upset the Cardinals. 

“At first we put in a lot of patterns for me to tie up 
the Cards’ free safety (Larry Wilson, who covers a 
tremendous amount of ground and who is always a 
devastating blitz threat),” Brown recalled. “But our 
split end, Ray Poage, was tying up Wilson by running 
a post pattern. Wilson had to hesitate to help the 
cornerman on the deep pattern. That gave me time to 
run a fan pattern (swing out of the backfield and turn 
up the sideline) ten or 15 yards on Bill Koman. Ko- 
man’s still one of the top linebackers in the league . . . 
but a halfback one-on-one with a linebacker, it stands 
to reason you're in trouble.” 

The surprising thing was that it took opposing de- 
fenses so long to gang up on Brown. It is unheard of 
for a running back to be leading the league in recep- 
tions. The Steelers, whom the Eagles played in game 
No. 6, had heard enough of it. “They really tied me 
up,” Timmy said. “I couldn’t even (——> To PAGE 74) 
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ery uncharacteristic baseball game. He gave up only 

one run. Naturally he won. Tony Cloninger seems to 
win even when he gives up more than one run. Which is 
much of the time. In 1965, Tony had an earned-run average 
of 3.29 to rank 28th in the National League. He also won 
24, to rank second in the major leagues. There would seem 
to be a discrepancy here except for two things: 1) Tony 
pitches for the Boston-Milwaukee-Atlanta Braves, who 
score lots of runs, and 2) Tony has a very patient and 
wise manager who knows that Tony has a knack for wrig- 
gling free from impending doom. Tony is, in short, the 
Braves’ answer to Hairbreadth Harry. 

There were, for example, those first two nightmarish 
innings against the Chicago Cubs last June. Tony, a right- 
hander, faced 15 batters, threw 76 pitches and left the 
bases loaded both times. There are some pitchers whose 
entire’major-league careers didn’t last that long. But then 
they didn’t have a patient and wise manager like Bobby 
Bragan who says, “They’d scored only three runs and I 
kept telling myself: ‘He’ll find the groove, he’ll find the 
groove.’ ” 

Tony found something, because he shut out the Cubs 
the rest of the game for another hairbreadth victory. Clon- 
inger has proven so efficient at extricating himself from 
trouble that Bragan seldom loses confidence in him, even 
in the midst of the roughest going. “You always know,” 
says the manager, “that he’s going to find a way. He’s 
determined. He’s fearless. I never go out to the mound to 
talk to him when he’s in trouble but what he convinces 
me he can get the ox out of the ditch.” 

Cloninger indeed has this fearless air about him. His 
natural walking stride reminds you of Bobo Newsom’s, one 
of the most flamboyant egotists in baseball history. When 
the six-foot, 210-pound Cloninger walks, his feet reach out 
for a lot of air. But the comparison with Newsom ends 
there, both in pitching ability and in personality. Tony 
already has won three more games in a season than New-~ 
som ever did and Tony is only 25. As for personality, 
Cloninger is the sort who leaves his pastor and his high- 
school principal groping for superlatives. 

If a manager had a roster full of Cloningers, it is pos- 
sible he would find life monotonous. Tony might indulge 
in a bit of clubhouse scuffling, but otherwise he has no time 
for horseplay. He smiles and talks freely enough, but once 
he’s encumbered with duty, his face becomes a frozen mask 
of dedication. With Tony, there always (——> To PAGE 84) 
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Too many Negroes in 
{he NBA? I's the great 
concern among the 
Owners, but is it justitied? 
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By John Devaney 


COSELL: Bluntly put to you, a Negro player, are we reaching the 
point . . . where perhaps there are too many Negro 
players in the National Basketball Association for box- 
office appeal? 

CHAMBERLAIN: I definitely think that probably we have. I think that 
[there] has been sort of like a stagnant box-office at- 
traction due to the fact that we are somewhat overpopu- 
lated with . . . first-class and star Negro players. 


Negro. A former NBA player, once an All-Star himself, walked out of 

the arena shortly after the game began. “I was disgusted,” he said 
later. “There were just too many of them. I couldn’t get interested in 
watching them play.” 


i the 1965 East-West All-Star game,’seven of the ten starters were 


On November 16, 1965, St. Louis started three Negroes against Philadel- 
phia, which started four. By the second period all ten players on the court 
were Negro. 


“Nobody wants to say anything, but of course the owners are worried. 
How are you going to draw with 11 colored players on your team?”—an 
NBA coach. 


QOsear Robertson sat on his bed in a New York hotel room one day sev- 
eral weeks ago. “Sure,” he was saying to someone, “you can’t overlook the 
situation. I don’t know if what Wilt said was true, but people can’t say it’s 
not true. It could be true. The owners and the players know it could be 
true.” 

What Wilt had said, in a WABC radio interview with Howard Cosell, 
was that the growth of the NBA had been held back by the preponderance 
of Negro stars in the NBA. Wilt said it calmly and with the reservation, 
“J think.” A theory. A theory which, if correct, suggests something about 
the sports fans of this nation. Was Wilt correct? Did the men who run 
the NBA agree? And if so, were they reacting with regard for high prin- 
ciples or their pocketbooks? I put the questions to NBA general managers, 
coaches and players. Their answers varied—I will get to them in a 
moment—but there was agreement on this: In an astonishingly short time, 
Negro players have come to dominate the league. 

In 1955-56 there only were six Negroes among the league’s 80 players. 
Of these, only one, Maurice Stokes, was an All-Star. 

Early this season, of 99 playing jobs in the National Basketball Associa- 
tion, 47 were held by Negroes. Of these 47, 31 were normally starters, 
and of that 31, 14 were All- Stars. 

In other words, almost half the NBA players were Negro, two-thirds of 
the starters were Negro, and nearly three of every four All-Stars were 
Negro. 

And there are more coming. The next wave of superstars is 100 percent 
Negro: Cazzie Russell of Michigan is today’s top college senior, Mel Daniels 
of New Mexico is the top junior, Westley Unseld of Louisville is the top 
sophomore, Lew Alcindor of UCLA is the top freshman. 

How to explain this flood of Negro talent? “They have a natural talent 
for basketball,” one ex-NBA player told me. “Basketball is a rhythm game, 
and Negroes have that natural rhythm.” 

The rhythm theory got whoops from Negro players. “Heck,” said one. 
“For every Negro with natural moves, there are ten who can hardly run 
without tripping. But you get to see only the one guy with natural ability.” 

“We make it by work, work, work,” said Oscar (——> TO PAGE 89) 
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STORM 


Last year he made 
lightning fly between 
the NCAA and AAU. 
He’s set off other track 
sparks, too 


By EMMETT WATSON 


SPORT 


quite seriously, you are expected to know exactly whom they are talking 

about when they speak of “the little guy.” His name is Gerry Lindgren 
and he is, indeed, little. He stands 5-5 and weighs about 120 pounds. His 
face is recognizable to millions of sport fans—the deep, wide-set eyes, 
staring out of his thin, almost emaciated face, are reminiscent of those 
Walter Keane children’s paintings, the sad, haunted faces which 
proliferate the nation’s art stores. One track writer, noting Gerry’s rather 
large, protruding ears, suggested facetiously: “They ought to tape them 
back, to cut down wind resistance when he runs.” 

The name of Gerry Lindgren is known on any continent where the sport 
of foot racing is practiced, Sports fans in Russia are acutely, perhaps pain- 
fully, aware that he exists. Europeans, long dedicated to distance running, 
view Gerry with a mixture of admiration—and curiosity. Certainly, he is 
better known (also perhaps painfully) to the NCAA’s Walter Byers than 
any All-America halfback, and it’s doubtful if any conclave involving 
nabobs of the AAU doesn’t include Lindgren as a topic of conversation. 

In the U.S., which used to regard distance running as a tolerable aberra- 
tion, like flagpole sitting, it seems incredible that Gerry Lindgren has be- 
come a national celebrity. Yet that is what he is. Largely because of his 
boyish, stubborn dedication to distance running, he became a catalyst in 
the feud between the NCAA and the AAU. This was the row which resulted 
in hearings by the powerful Senate Commerce Committee last summer. 

Gerry became an international celebrity at the age of 18. This is highly 
unusual, since his track specialty—low times over long distances—is tra- 
ditionally dominated by men who range in age from their mid-20s to early 
30s. The best distance runner of them all, Australia’s Ron Clarke, is 28. 

“This athlete is one of the world’s greatest,” says track expert George 
Meyers, sports editor of the Seattle Times, “and he could get lost on a 
playground full of junior high kids with freckles.” Speaking of Gerry’s 
natural rapport with track fans, Meyers has noted, “When the starting pistol 
flashes in a foot race, the 120-pound kid irradiates a competence and con- 
fidence which sizzles the juices of the spectators, lifting them from their 
seats in fervor and disbelief.” 

Two of those who disbelieved were Russia’s distance aces, Leonid Ivanov, 
25, and Nikolai Dutov, 26. During a dual meet between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union at Los Angeles two years ago, the Russians sized up Gerry’s 
frail, bony frame, put their heads together and spoke through an inter- 
preter: “This boy is too young to run a long race.” 

In the race that followed—the 10,000 meters, Gerry’s second such attempt 
at the distance—the Russians became reluctant spectators. To the astonish- 
ment of everybody, Lindgren, then 18, ran Ivanov and Dutoyv into the cinders 
—the first time the 6.2-mile race ever was won by an American in a large, 
international meet. 

The time of the race was comparatively slow—29 minutes, 17.6 seconds. 
But more than any other race, it propelled Lindgren into international 
prominence. 

Gerry’s introduction to national track fame occurred in late December, 
1963 (he was then a junior at Spokane’s John Rogers High School), when 
he participated in a high-school invitational two-mile race—the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner Indoor Meet. The race is now dubbed, almost humorously, 
as “The Gerry Lindgren Two Mile.” Against national competition, Gerry 
set a national prep record of nine minutes flat—bettering the previous record 
by 29.8 seconds. 

Three weeks later, at the Los Angeles Invitational, he finished second 
behind Gaston Roelants, Olympic champion and world record steeplechaser, 
which led one magazine to call Gerry, “the best distance running prospect 
America has ever had.” A month following the L.A. Invitational, Gerry ap- 
peared at the Golden Gate Invitational in San Francisco’s Cow Palace— 
where he met Ron Clarke and timed 8:40 for the two miles—a record now 
under every official and unofficial high-school and “junior” record ever 
written. A week later, at Madison Square Garden, he ran his first three-mile 
race—finishing third (at 13:37.8) behind Clarke and U.S. veteran Peter 
McArdle. 

His ensuing high-school running became almost academic. He won the 
10,000 meters in the U.S. Track and Field Federation at Corvallis, took a 
second in the AAU 5000 (behind Olympic champ Bob Schul) and third in 
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if WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, where they take their sports 


A Lindgren victory, above, is 
exciting. So is any race he 
runs. Says one track writer: 
“He irradiates a competence 
and confidence which sizzles 
the juices of the spectators.” 
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They ask, “How far’d you 
run today?” And Lindgren 
deadpans, “Only 45 miles”’ 


In high school Lindgren sometimes packed a Iunch and ran as far.as 35 miles, Says his high-school coach, Tracy Walters: “Gerry 


the Olympic semi-final trials in the 5000 (behind Schul 
and bronze medalist Bill Dellinger). In September of 
1964, he got a standing ovation from 15,000 fans in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum when he romped off with the 
10,000 meters run in the final of the U.S. Olympic track 
and field trials. With a time of 29 minutes and two-sec- 
onds, he finished 45 yards ahead of Billy Mills and Ron 
Larrieu, to assure his place on the U.S. Olympic team. 

The Olympics, to Lindgren, were nothing short of 
disaster. Two days before the 10,000 meters, he 
stepped on a pebble while jogging and turned his 
ankle. He managed to run, but finished ninth in the 
large field at Tokyo. Today, he has a tendency to let 
the obvious alibi speak for itself, but at the time he 
said, “I sure didn’t feel good. In fact, I felt lousy.” 

Lindgren returned home and entered Washington 
State University last spring. State is a sizable school 
(10,000 students) located in the wheatlands of south- 
east Washington, approximately 80 miles from Gerry’s 
home town of Spokane. By then, of course, he was 
receiving the predictable fiood of college offers, but 
chose Washington State partly because the school’s 
track coach, Jack Mooberry, formerly coached at John 
Rogers High, partly because his prep track coach (and 
principal advisor), Tracy Walters, suggested he stay 
close to home. 

Lindgren scarcely had finished his first semester at 
Washington State when he became the center of a 
storm. Other athletes were involved, of course, but 
somehow the quietly stubborn figure of the boyish 
Lindgren ignited the public, the sportswriters and, 
ultimately, Warren G. Magnuson, the nation’s sixth- 
ranking Senator from the state of Washington. As a 
result, the WSU administration itself stood accused 
of threatening and intimidating its best-known athlete 
—a mere freshman, at that. 

Briefly, the feud between the NCAA and the AAU, 
which landed Lindgren in a sort of alphabet soup, is 


this: the AAU, jealous of its position as arbiter of U.S. 
track and field in international meets, resisted an 
attempt by the college-bred NCAA to co-sanction the 
AAU national championships at San Diego last July. 
At stake for the runners and leapers was a chance to 
make the American team, scheduled to compete against 
the Russians at Kiev. To enforce its bid for co-equal 
authority, the NCAA delivered notice to college ath- 
letes that they were forbidden to run in any meet not 
sanctioned by the colleges’ ruling body. 

To defy the ban, according to a flurry of conflicting 
reports and statements from the NCAA, would result 
in loss of scholarship, ineligibility and sanctions 
against the schools. Lindgren at first said he would 
enter the San Diego meet, then changed his mind 
because, he said, he had injured his ankle. Finally, 
angered by charges that he was using his ankle injury 
as an “out,” Gerry announced flatly he would risk his 
scholarship at WSU to run at San Diego. 

“T resent the way we’ve been given a choice between 
our nationalistic pride and the reign of terror the 
NCAA hangs over us,” Lindgren said, when he ar- 
rived in San Diego. “If I lose my NCAA status, I’d 
much rather lose that. I’ll probably get in a lot of hot 
water and lose my scholarship and have to go to 
another school.” 

At San Diego, Gerry finished in a virtual tie with 
Billy Mills in the six-mile run. Only 1/20th of a 
second separated them at the tape, with Mills adjudged 
the winner and both given times of 27 minutes, 11.6 
seconds. At Kiev, three days later, Gerry finished third 
behind Dutov and Ivanov, the two Russians he had 
beaten in Los Angeles. 

For nearly two weeks last August, the Commerce 
Committee hearings probed into the NCAA-AAU feud. 
Lindgren testified that he was harassed, day and night, 
by coaches and athletic directors who tried to talk him 
out of defying the NCAA’s orders. The testimony of 
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Lindgren before the senators, testimony given in a 
squeaky, boyish voice, drew the picture of a kid 
victimized by his paper-shuffling, badge-flourishing 
elders. Lindgren’s personal exoneration came when Dr. 
C. Clement French, president of Washington State, 
took the stand and declared that Gerry was “guided 
by his own sense of high duty. He was exposed to 
pressures I would not like to submit to my own 18- 
year-old son.” 

The national uproar, plus the powerful sentiments 
of Commerce Committee senators, left little doubt that 
Lindgren (or any other athlete) would ever be pun- 
ished for defying the NCAA ban. Today, Gerry dis- 
plays a sense of relief as he talks about the past 
summer. 

“I guess it’s over and resolved now,” he says. “I 
knew when I went to San Diego that I stood to lose 
my eligibility and scholarship. But I had to do it. If I 
didn’t run last summer, I knew I wouldn’t be invited 
to run again this summer. So I thought I might as 
well face the consequences now—get it over with and 
find out where I stood.” 

In his own curious way, Gerry feels a sense of dedi- 
cation when it comes to running against Europeans— 
and especially the Russians. 

“You remember that race, that one in Los Angeles?” 
he says. “I was real nervous and scared before that 
one. Here were these guys, real famous, too, with Com- 
munist emblems on their shirts. I don’t know why— 
but, well, I figured in some way this might be a race 
for men’s minds. For years, the Russians have admitted 
we're good in the sprints, but they say Americans are 
lazy people, not up to distance running. I kinda hate 
to see them get away with saying things like that, 
because it’s not true.” 

The desk of WSU’s track coach, Jack Mooberry, is 
stacked high with “Lindgren mail.” These are re- 
quests for pictures, for autographs, pleading notes for 
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was the first distance runner we've had to try morning workouts—that is, double workouts—and now everybody does it.” 


advice from young, aspiring distance runners. “And 
also,” says Mooberry, “invitations to compete in al- 
most any track meet ever invented.” To relieve the 
pressure, Mooberry and Lindgren sat down last fall and 
worked out a schedule that adds up to some 15 meets in 
1966, including the regular AAWU track schedule. 

Gerry, long a disciple of two-a-day running work~ 
outs, is limited to one jaunt per day during the school 
year, with double workouts on Saturdays and Sundays. 
He does his running in the Palouse country’s rolling 
wheat hills, usually 15-20 miles a day. According to 
his high school coach, Tracy Walters, “Gerry was the 
first distance runner we've had to try morning work-. 
outs—that is, double workouts—and now everyone 
does it. Even early in his career, we talked about 
various styles and methods—Emil Zatopek and Vlad- 
mir Kuts, fellows like that. He’s a tremendously coach- 
able kid.” 

Lindgren’s running career began as an eighth-grader 
at John A, Shaw Junior High, in Spokane, where 
he accomplished nothing. “I was always one of the 
tail-enders,” he says. “I couldn’t even make a junior 
high letter.” 

However, Walters credits Don Hughes, then Gerry’s 
junior high coach, with encouraging the frail, skinny 
moppet (he was obviously unqualified for any other 
sport) to turn out, stick it out, keep trying. Gerry 
turned out for cross-country at John Rogers High in 
the fall of 1961, where Walters expected little and saw 
less. “Hughes had given me his name as one of the 
boys who might turn out. He said the kid liked to run, 
but wasn’t very fast. He was absolutely right.” 

According to Walters, Gerry actually developed as 
a great long-distance runner in the company of Len 
Long, a gangly, 6-3 buddy, an awkward running fel- 
low who has, incidentally, turned into a fine small 
college distance man at Whitworth College. Together, 


they would leave early on summer (——} TO PAGE 74) 31 


Though he was offered scholarships 
to colleges everywhere in the U.S., 
Nice News, a New York’ boy, picked 
a New York school because, he says, 
“There’s so much of New York I 
don’t know. I wanted to get to know 
the city. Athletics are great, but I'm 
here to learn. I’m taking a chance 
on what I consider right values.” 
Another reason for staying in New 
York may be pretty Kathy Freitas, 
above, a Barnard College student. 
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NICE NEWS 


David Newmark, Columbia University’s seven-foot sophomore center, has 


had some amusing and some amazing experiences. But the most amazing thing about 


his life is the fact that he’s actually playing basketball right now 


By LEONARD SHECTER 


Things just happened to him. Except that he 

was seven feet tall, which is not exactly a 
minor exception, he was like any other bellhop 
that summer at Kutsher’s Country Club in the 
Catskills. Only he now holds the record for most 
golf carts busted up one week (2), shattering 
glasses and pop bottles season (uncounted), and 
lending Wilt Chamberlain basketball pants which 
split up the back (1). He also holds the record 
for being the only belihop in the long and noble 
history of Kutsher’s who could walk into a fresh- 
ly made up room and turn it into a tornado 
stricken area in a time of one second flat. It was 
some year he had. 

After a while they began to call him poor little 
Nice News. He was the only seven-foot bellhop 
that the ladies up at Kutsher’s, only a few of 
whom wore their minks to breakfast, wanted to 
cuddle. They’re the ones who started calling 
David Newmark “Nice News” in the first place. 
It’s something out of Jewish folklore. Like the 
Evil Eye is so unspeakable it is called the Good 
Eye. That’s what they meant by Nice News. 

If Nice News Newmark was drinking a Coke, 
the bottle was almost certain to splinter in his 
hand. If he dropped a piece of buttered toast, it 
fell on the buttered side ten times out of ten. 
When he sat in a deck chair, it collapsed. There 
are at least ten verifiably sane citizens who swear 
they were there when Nice News walked up to 
a musician who was sipping a Scotch and soda 
and said, “Hi ya.” The glass shattered in the mu- 
sician’s hand. In a single week Nice News ran a 
golf cart, used to transport luggage, off a road 
one time and into a wall another. He said how 
could it be his fault if the gear shift happened 
to get stuck and when he tried to force it the 
teeniest little bit it came right off in his hand? 
(Milt Kutsher, who owns the joint, forgave him. 
He also suggested that in future Nice News carry 
the luggage on his back.) 

It finally reached the point that any time there 
was a pile of rubble around somebody was sure 
to erect a sign on it: “Nice News Was Here.” 
And the incident with Wilt Chamberlain did 


\= OF IT was Nice News Newmark’s fault. 


nothing to change Nice News Newmark’s image. 

Chamberlain had come up to Kutsher’s to play 
in the annual benefit game for Maurice Stokes, 
who was stricken with a rare brain disease while 
playing for the Cincinnati Royals. But Chamber- 
lain forgot his basketball pants and if you’ve ever 
been struck by a sudden need to fit Chamberlain 
with pants, well, forget it. The only man around 
remotely his size was Nice News. So Chamber- 
lain borrowed his pants. It looked like a pretty 
good deal for a while. Chamberlain played a 
great game, even better than Bill Russell for a 
change. But just as he was about to be awarded 
the MVP trophy he bent over to tie a shoelace 
and, bzzzt, the pants opened down the back. It 
was the first time a player ever received a trophy 
sitting down. Of course it would only happen to 
somebody wearing Nice News Newmark’s pants. 

One of Nice News’ fellow bellhops put it this 
way about him: “Let’s face it, he’s jinxed. He 
puts a glass on a table and four others fall off 
and break. As soon as he walks into a room it’s 
a mess. He throws album covers all over and 
there are cans of Nutriment—that’s the opposite 
of Metrecal, it makes you gain weight, only it 
doesn’t seem to work for Nice News—all over the 
floor. Even if he’s using only one bed they’re both 
messed up. And I swear, once I saw muddy foot- 
prints on his ceiling.” 

Nice News Newmark looked upon all these 
stories about him with an intelligent, amused 
tolerance. (“Aw,” he’d say, “I just make a room 
Jook lived in.”) He was only 18 but he had long 
known how much ordinary-sized people enjoy 
telling stories about tall people; you know, how 
he tripped over his own size sixteens and fell 
down seven feet on his head. “Spooky things 
happened to me all year,” Nice News would 
admit. But he considered them all coincidences. 
“Like the time we were playing ball and I 
blocked a shot on a guy,” Nice News explained. 
“He got so mad his elbows were flying. Just then 
this friend of mine, Willie Wolters, had to pick 
him up. So Willie got gashed over the eye. Three 
stitches.” 

Of course nobody ever got mad at Nice News 
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continued 


Newmark, Jinxed or not he was something spe- 
cial to people from New York. Brooklyn born, 
Nice News Newmark went to Lincoln High School 
where, with what amounted to ease, he compiled 
a 94 average. When New York grows a kid seven 
feet tall and smart, it can usually depend upon 
losing him to some green and leafy campus in, 
say, Miami Beach. But Nice News Newmark, 
besieged by offers from at least 100 colleges, uni- 
versities and other places of higher learning, 
chose, of all places, Columbia University. This is 
a school of concrete campus, yet so Ivy that it 
has been accused of being somewhat green around 
the gills. This is a school so pure that it wouldn't 
even give him a full scholarship on the ground 
that though his father was only a Transit Au- 
thority porter, he could afford to pay something. 
It was a highly gutty decision. 

“Ym from Brooklyn,” Nice News Newmark 
said when he made it. “But there’s so much of 
New York I don’t know. I wanted to go to a New 
York school. I wanted to get to know the city. 
Athletics are great, but I'm going to college to 
learn. I'm taking a chance on what I consider 
right values.” 

A kid like that, it’s a pleasure to have him 
around. But he’s too good to be true and when 
tragedy struck it was somehow almost inevitable. 
And it was something that could only strike Nice 
News Newmark. 

This was after his summer at Kutsher’s. Nice 
News had hardly begun his career as a freshman 
basketball player at Columbia when the impossi- 
ble accident happened. It was in the dormitory 
and Nice News was saying goodnight to a friend. 
He was just moving away, his head still turned 
toward his friend, when he reached out with his 
left hand to push open a swinging door. Under- 
stand about this door. It was glass on top, two 
sheets of thick, shatterproof glass enclosing a wire 
mesh. It was made to withstand everything but 
a sledgehammer and even then, the worst thing 
it was supposed to do was spider web. 

But as Nice News Newmark pushed on the 
door, which seemed to be sticking a little, a 
strange thing happened. His hand went right on 
through it. Heavy, shattered glass slid down on 
his arm. His weight, carrying his arm forward 
and downward, impaled his wrist on a jagged, 
razor-sharp edge of glass. There were two major 
cuts, one on the wrist, the other about four inches 
up, both on the inside of the arm. It was all gone. 
Skin, muscle, blood vessels, tendons, nerves, even 
some bone. The hand was all but severed. 

“It happened so fast,” Nice News Newmark 
says, “all I could do was react. I don’t remember 
if it hurt. I just saw this mass of blood. I think 
I performed pretty well under the circumstances. 
I clamped my right hand around my wrist and 
ran, as fast as I could, to the hospital.” By the 
time he got there, trailing crimson, he was wob- 
bly from loss of blood. He had to be helped up 
the steps and they had him on the operating table 
three hours trying to put the hand together. 

Strange things go through your mind at a time 
like that. As he ran through the streets to the 
hospital, the blood pulsing out of his wounds, all 
he could think was how awful, how terrible . . . 
he was going to have to miss the basketball game 
that night. Everybody else thought he might 
never play in a basketball game again. 


“They kept the papers away from me for a 
few days,” Nice News recalls. “But when I saw 
them I laughed, They all said I might never play 
again. I knew I’d play. Even if it was only with 
one hand.” 

There is, however, small demand for one- 
handed basketball players these days, so Nice 
News had to try to salvage what he had. It didn’t 
seem like much at first! The hand was in a cast 
with numb, dead-looking, useless fingers sticking 
out. When the cast came off the hand was not 
a pretty thing, nor was there much use in it. 
Despite his great courage Nice News Newmark 
will still say, “I don’t think I could have made it 
if it was my right hand.” 

But it was his left and he went to work. Whirl- 
pool, massage, exercise. It seemed endless. He 
wore out rubber balls squeezing them. And at 
last, slowly, the hand began to come back. Color 
returned, He could open and close it. It looked 
more like a hand and less like a claw. The fresh- 
man season gone, Nice News set himself a goal. 
He would go to the Maccabiah games in Israel 
which were scheduled for August. He was the 
only one who thought he would be able to make 
them. 

Make them he did though. The hand was far 
from healed. “I’ve had to compensate,” Nice 
News said as he started out on his trip. “I use 
more of a one-handed shot. Dribbling, I protect 
my left hand with my body because I can’t con- 
trol the ball as well. But I’ve gotten my left- 
handed hook shot back. I have to use my arm 
more instead of fingertip control, but it’s not a 
bad shot.” 

The American basketball team cut its usual 
swath through the Maccabiah games and when 
Nice News went into practice for his first college 
varsity season this fall he had almost full use of 
the hand. Almost. The lateral movement of the 
fingers was restricted, he couldn’t open his hand 
out flat and in the palm there was a white spot 
as big as a half dollar where there was atrophy 
of muscle and nerves. The hand may never come 
all the way back, but Nice News Newmark will 
make it do. He’s that kind of kid. Things never 
came easy to him, but he has a good mind and a 
stout heart and he uses them both well. 

David Newmark is the name he had when he 
was born on September 11, 1946. He was an un- 
remarkable baby, except a little larger than most, 
weighing nine pounds and measuring 21 inches. 
(Bill Bradley, who may be the best basketball 
player in the world, was 22% inches at birth 
and grew to be only 6-5. It’s difficult to say what 
this proves.) Nice News Newmark’s parents were 
not surprised at his size since his father, Sam, 
is 6-2, and his mother, Norma, is 5-10. ‘When 
we were young we were considered gigantic.” 
says Mrs. Newmark, “but they’re growing people 
a lot bigger these days.” 

Sam Newmark, who was born in Poland, came 
here as a child and spent his early years working 
on a farm. When he moved to New Yorkvhe did 
assorted laboring jobs and for the past ten years 
has worked on a track cleaning gang in the sub- 
ways. 

Norma Newmark, Brooklyn born, attended 
New Utrecht High School, She has been a sec- 
retary and housewife and secretary again, work- 
ing to supplement the family (——> To Pace 78) 


NO ONE IS MORE alone on a baseball diamond than a pitcher 
with runners on base, And he’s loneliest when it’s a tight ball- 
game and the runners on base are the speed boys, fellows like 
Maury Wills, Luis Aparicio, Willie Mays or Bert Campaneris. At 
times like this a pitcher has got to help himself, and the only way 
he can do it is by concentration and execution. 

A third-base pickoff play—with the pitcher and fielder both 
counting to themselves on signal so the ball and baseman arrive 
at the bag simultaneously, at the count of three, say—exemplifies 
what I mean by concentration and execution. The pitcher and the 
third-baseman both have to concentrate on the timing of the play. 
The execution of the throw, and the putout at third, must be just 
about perfect. If it isn’t, the ball rolls to the stands and the run 
is home. 

Of course, picking runners off third is not something you do 
every day, or even every month. In fact, I’ve been trying it off and 
on for some eight or nine years now and I can remember only 
three or four runners we’ve been able to pick off. 

This does not mean the percentage is against the pitcher in 
trying this. Every time you try something like this the word gets 
around and the threat of the pickoff works for you almost as much 
as the actual pickoff. 

The reason for this should be pretty obvious. Let’s say the team 
at bat has a runner on third with nobody out. The odds here are 
very good that they're going to score, But their chances of getting 
the run home are diminished if they know you are the kind of 
pitcher who will throw the ball over to third now and then. That 
keeps the runner from getting the lead he needs to score on a 
sharply hit ball to the infield or a high hopper hit back to the 
pitcher. 

In fact, every move a pitcher makes to hold runners on base 
is not designed to pick the man off. It’s just that once a pitcher 
gets the reputation for holding runners close to the base, then 
the runners get more cautious, and I include the good ones in this 
category. 

What a pitcher must do is study the baserunners just as much 
as the accomplished baserunners study him. For instance, when a. 
runner like Wills, Willie Mays or Aparicio is on base, well, you’ve 
got to make him stop. These fellows like to take big leads, and 
they like to be moving. Good basestealers like to take walking 
leads. When the pitcher starts his motion toward the plate, these 
kind of runners get what amounts to a running start. Lots of 
times a pitcher can foul up their rhythm by throwing over to the 
base a lot. This tends to make them stop. 

In all this concentration on keeping the runner honest, there's 
the added worry the pitcher has standing there in the batters’ 
box. What you’ve really got to do is spread your concentration 
around in two places. You don’t want the man on base to steal 
and you certainly don’t want to make it easy for the batter. 

Now and then, it’s a good idea for a pitcher to throw one over 
to first base, let’s say, with an easy lob. A baserunner will figure 
you’re trying to set him up for a good pickoff move (you’ve got 
to make the runner worry). And while the runner is worrying 
and sticking close, the pitcher can now devote all his time on 
concentrating on the batter. Now the pitcher has accomplished 
two things. He’s kept the baserunner honest and he’s been able 
to really work on the batter free from the distraction of the man 
on first base. 

Although holding a runner close to second or third is important 
to any pitcher, the ability to control the situation with a man on 
first is most important of all, That’s true because most bases are 
stolen with first base as the starting point, and 90 percent of the 
double plays involve the forceout at second base. 

There have been quite a few pitchers with good moves to the 
bases. But not nearly enough of them when you consider how im- 
portant holding runners on base can be to any pitcher. I figure a 
pitcher with good skills at this can improve his chances of win- 
ning by a full 25 percent. 
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INTERNATIONAL FALLS, in northernmost Minnesota, has only two seasons of the year. 
Summer begins about June 15 and, if the natives are lucky, will last-until Labor Day. 
The rest of the time it’s winter and, when winter sets in, only three things bring the 
inhabitants out into the snow and cold. 

They are, in order: (1) ice fishing, (2) deer hunting, (3) the home hockey games of the 
International Falls Broncos, state champions three of the last four years. 

A reason the Broncos are relegated to third place is that fans have to travel across the 
border to neighboring Fort Frances, Ontario, to see them play; International Falls has no 
indoor rink, Also, limited seating at the Fort Frances arena restricts the crowd. 

The player fans are coming to see this winter is Tim Sheehy, a tall, handsome 17 year old 
who is the most recent in a succession of fine playmaking, high-scoring International Falls 
centers. Coach Larry Ross calls Sheehy “probably the very best player we’ve ever had.” 

Virtually every hockey-playing college in the country has expressed interest in having 
Sheehy, a B-plus student, further his education in its classrooms. Further, representatives 
of the Detroit Red Wings of the National Hockey League have twice visited his home in hopes 
of signing him to a contract, a rare honor for an American. 

“The thing that sets Timmy apart from some of our past centers,” says Ross, “is that while 
he is a great threat on offense, he comes back harder than he goes forward. This is highly 
unusual for an offensive center. Most of them won't backcheck. 

Perhaps Sheehy’s finest game, and definitely the one most people remember, came in the 
state tournament semi-finals two years ago. “Timmy was just a 15-year-old sophomore then,” 
says Ross. “We were playing Richfield that night and they were a big, physically strong 
team. They had won the state baseball championship the previous spring and were the 
mythical state football champs that fall. Many of the same kids were playing hockey and 
here they were in the semi-finals of the state. 

“We lost our other center, Pete Fichuk, in the first three minutes with an injury that 
night and they knew if they got Sheehy out of there, too, they’d kill our offense. 

“Tim did hurt his back that night, but he really rose to the occasion and scored two of our 
three goals. I’ll never forget that last one—a wicked, 40-foot slap shot with about a minute 
and 30 seconds to go to give us a 3-2 victory. 

“Then, with 20 seconds left, they got a face-off in our zone and sent six forwards out. 
Timmy had just played five minutes straight and, as he came to the bench, I said to him, 
‘We need that face-off. Can you get it?” You knew he was dead tired, but he said, ‘Okay, 
coach,’ and went out, got the draw, passed the puck behind the net, and we controlled it 
until the buzzer.” The Broncos won the state championship the next night.” 

The determination which has set Sheehy apart from others on the ice is one of his fore- 
most qualities off the ice, too, as are his maturity and deep-rooted religious beliefs. “Timmy is 
one of our most prompt altar boys and has been active in our CYO group for some time,” says 
Father Dale Hardes of St. Thomas Catholic Parish in International Falls. “He is somewhat 
of a loner, but is quite humble and reserved—certainly not a ‘glory boy’—and his ideas ex- 
pressed in our meetings and discussions indicate a maturity beyond his years.” 

Tim likes to hunt and fish, and, in season, plays end on the football team and shortstop 
in softball. He caught six touchdown passes last fall and wound up third in his football con- 
ference in scoring. He has a reputation as a slugger in softball. 

But Sheehy’s real sport is hockey, of course. After Timmy scored three goals in a 5-1 
victory over South St. Paul in last year’s semi-finals enroute to another state championship, 
a visitor in the losing team’s locker room noted big Jim Carter, the Packers’ fine defenseman, 
sitting alone on a bench, shaking his head and muttering over and over, “Sheehy, Sheehy.” He 
just couldn’t believe one player could make such a shambles of one team. 
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JIMMY BROWN: Are leg weights good to 
use in the off-season to help get ready for 
football? 

—Steve Crokt, Pontiac, Illinois 


BROWN: I’m sure they are, but I don’t use 
them, although some of my teammates do. 
Bill Glass, our fine defensive end, uses 
weights and feels they help him a great deal. 
I think you get the same results by running in 
sand. 


BOB PETTIT: What would be your all-time 
basketball team? 
—Marty Sonsky, Brooklyn, New York 


PETTIT: Rather than pick a team as such, 
I'd have to rate players on their ability at 
various aspects of the game. The greatest all- 


Do you have a question you'd like a favor- 
ite player to answer? Send it to “Talk To 
The Stars,” SPORT Magazine, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


around shooter I have ever seen is Carl 
Braun. The best all-around shooter for a big 
man is Clyde Lovellette. The greatest two- 
handed long set shot belonged to Dolph 
Schayes. The best jump shooter from a guard 
position was Bill Sharman, from a forward 
position, it would be Paul Arizin and George 
Yardley. Jerry West is the greatest clutch 
shooter and Sharman and Schayes rate one- 
two from the foul line. All-time hook shooting 
honors go to Cliff Hagan. The best ballhan- 
dlers I have ever seen are Bob Cousy and 
Oscar Robertson and Oscar gets my vote as 
the greatest all-around player, though Elgin 
Baylor is right up there. Dick McGuire would 
be the best playmaker. Bill Russell is the 
best rebounder and if I were to choose one 
player to build a winning team around, it 
would be Russell. 
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SANDY KOUFAX has pitched 26 shutouts 
(not including his two in the 1965 World 
Series) in 109 starts in the last three seasons, 
an average of one shutout for every 4.2 starts 
..- In his first eight National League seasons, 
Koufax pitched only nine shutouts in 164 
starts, an average of one every 18.2 starts. 

Zoilo Versalles, selected the best fielding 
shortstop in the American League in 1965 by 
the league’s managers and coaches, made 
more errors (39) than any player in the 
majors last season, and more than any A.L. 
shortstop since Eddie Lake of Detroit made 
43 miscues in 1947. 

Willie Mays, the active major-league home 
run leader, with 505, has shown great con- 
sistency at home and on the road, having hit 
256 in home games and 249 in road games... 
He has led the N.L. in both home and road 
homers in each of the past two seasons, with 
25 at home, 22 on the road in 1964, and 24-28 
in 1965 . . . He has homered at 16 different 
N.L, parks during his career. 

Despite losing the NBA rebounding title 
to Bill Russell in each of the last two seasons, 
Wilt Chamberlain went into the current sea- 
son with a lifetime average of 24.7 rebounds 


per game, compared to 23.6 for Russell .. . In 
his six NBA seasons, Chamberlain had won 
four rebounding titles and finished second 
twice ... In his eight full NBA seasons, 
Russell had won four rebounding titles and 
finished second four times. 

Thirteen active NBA players have had at 
least one 20-points per game season, led by 
Elgin Baylor who did it in every one of his 
seven seasons going into the current one. . . 
The only players in league history who have 
had more than seven 20-points-per-game sea- 
sons are Bob Pettit, with 11, and Paul Arizin, 
with nine... Chamberlain and Oscar Robertson 
rank next, among active players, with six and 
five 20-point seasons, respectively. 

Young and inexperienced pitchers have 
won the ERA crown in the A.L. in each of the 
last three seasons . . . In 1963, Gary Peters, 
in his first full season in the league, and 
with no wins in parts of four previous years 
with the White Sox, won the title, with 2.33 
. . - In 1964, 23-year-old Dean Chance had a 
league-leading 1.65 ERA for the Angels .. . 
Last season, another 23-year-old, Sam Mc- 
Dowell, in his first complete A.L. season, won 
the title with 2.18 for the Indians. 


Fred Whitfield 


and the 


Happy Delusion 


Tony Tomsic 


@ In ’65, when he came to 
Cleveland’s training camp, he 
was certain he was the No. 1 
first-baseman. But he was 
wrong; he still had an old 


reputation to take care of 


By Furman Bisher 


DELIRIOUS THING happened 

to Fred Whitfield on his way to 

Alabama last October. Word 
reached him that he had become a 
first-baseman—after eight years, an 
official, authorized, certified, union- 
ized first-baseman recommended by 
almost everybody from Good House- 
keeping to Birdie Tebbetts, and es- 
pecially Birdie T. 

The season had ended. The Cleve- 
Jand Indians had played their last 
game and lost to Steve Barber of 
Baltimore. As Whitfield edged to- 
ward the clubhouse door, he was 
hailed by Tebbetts, his manager on 
the Indians. 

“Have a good winter, Wingy,” said 
Tebbetts. “Stay in shape and come 
back ready to play next spring. 
You're my first-baseman, and I want 
you to know the job is yours.” 

Well, you could have knocked 
Whitfield over with a duster. He was 
surprised, although outsiders could 
see no reason for surprise. After all, 
he had had a splendid season, and 
the papers were composing such 
headlines as “Rocky, Whitfield or 
McDowell, Who'll Win Tribe’s MVP 
Prize?” 

There was no doubt in Whitfield’s 
mind who would win it—Rocky Col- 
avito, And Sam McDowell would be 
second. Rocky had led the team’s 
batters in almost everything and 
McDowell had led the American 
League in strikeouts and won every 
coveted club pitching honor. But it 
was flattering just to be included in 
the headline. 

What had Wingy done? (He got 
his nickname for a bad arm that 
developed on the sandlots of Birm- 
ingham and just won’t go away.) 
Wingy had batted .293, sixth in the 
American league. He had hit 26 
home runs, the same as Colavito. He 
had driven home 90 runs, just 18 
Jess than Rocky while playing in 30 
less games than Rocky. 
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This is the big figure to Whitfield, the RBI. You'll 
notice as you talk with him that when he mentions a 
good year or a bad year, it’s always predicated on how 
many runs he drove in that year, not on batting aver- 
age. And, 90 RBI, well, that’s one real good year. 

Why, then, the surprise at being told he was the 
Cleveland first-baseman for *66? Well, the reason is 
rooted in the past. Whitfield had been going to spring 
training with major-league teams since 1962, when St. 
Louis invited him to St. Petersburg. Mainly, he was 
just a guest. He went to bat two times in 30 days, then 
was sent to join the Atlanta team in the windswept 
farm preserve at Homestead, Florida. 

The word was out. It was, “Whitfield’s a butcher, a 
helluva hitter, but a butcher with the mitt.” 

There was no other defensive choice for him, either. 
It was first base or nothing. He didn’t have the arm to 
play the outfield. Once he had been a pitcher for the 
Gate City amateur team in Birmingham, and after 
pitching relief one day in a big tournament, had sud- 
denly lost his throwing skill. “What happened, I don’t 
know,” he says, “but the next time I tried to throw 
the only way I could get the ball to the plate was on 
the bounce.” 

Whitfield took hope that his luck was changing last 
winter when the Indians traded Bob Chance to Wash- 
ington for Chuck Hinton. He and Chance had shared 
first base. Now it appeared that the Indians were say- 
ing, “Whitfield, you’re our first-baseman.” 

This happy delusion lasted for about two weeks, or 
Maybe even until Whitfield reached Tucson, Arizona, 
where Cleveland conditions its athletes. At any rate, 
Hinton was on first base, and was soon followed by 
Colavito and Leon Wagner. Tebbetts was auditioning 
everybody who applied and some who didn’t. 

To top off Whitfield’s discomfort, his wife, who had 
just given birth to their third son and fourth child, fell 
ill and he had to return to 3512 Stonewall Ave. in 
Gadsden, Alabama, for a week. 

“Oh, when I got back I got to play plenty of first 
base,” he says, “but for the B-team. Up on the varsity 
they were still looking at Hinton.” 

The season opened with Hinton on first and Whit- 
field on the bench. Maybe he consoled himself by say- 
ing, “Well, they’ve got to make this deal look good.” 
He took it in good grace. 

“What else was I supposed to do?” he says. “Ever 
since I broke in I’d been hearing this. I was just a 
good-hitting butcher. Another thing, I wanted to earn 
the job, and I figured that if they played Hinton at 
first, then he had a right to it.” 

About the middle of May, Whitfield got his chance. 
Hinton was sent to second and Whitfield was called 
upon at first. He went seven-for-nine in a doubleheader 
against Boston, and from that point on there was no 
question about who was Cleveland’s first-baseman, 
though Tebbetts didn’t put it in words until his first- 
baseman had started for the exit with satchel in hand 
in October. 

The mere fact that Fred Dwight Whitfield is in base- 
ball, much less on first base in the big leagues, is re- 
markable in itself. He was born in Vandiver, Alabama, 
a village of some 400, most of whom sleep there and 
drive back and forth te work in Birmingham and 
Leeds. When Fred was nine, his parents moved to 
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Birmingham, and his dad went to work for Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Co., the key industry in Alabama’s 
economy. 

At 13, Fred was playing in a kiddie league one day a 
week and with the big boys of Gate City another. When 
he reached age 17, a scout from Pittsburgh, Morris 
Hancken, signed him for “‘a little money” and sent him 
te a training camp for farm clubs at Brunswick, 
Georgia. After two weeks, somebody told him: “Son, 
you haven’t got the tools to play big-league ball,” and 
handed him a bus ticket back to Birmingham. 

It crushed him. He’d never been away from home 
in his life. Every move he’d made had been a scared 
move. Now he was being sent back home a failure. He 
thought you got only one chance. 

He rejoined his old Gate City team. The next year 
John Harris signed him for Baltimore and sent him to a 
farm camp at Thomasville, Georgia. That was the year 
he’d thrown his arm away. Back to Gate City again. 

“This time I was sure I was through,” he says. “I got 
married, got a job and settled down.” 

A St. Louis scout named Mercer Harris began talking 
to him about a contract. “Oh, no,” Whitfield said, “you 
can’t kid me, buddy. I’ve been there before.” 

Nobody was going to talk him out of his job as an 
aluminum grinder for Anderson Electric and put him 
on a bus to some gnat-infested town in South Georgia 
and then tell him two weeks later he was a failure. 

“Honestly, I don’t think anybody but Mercer Harris 
could have talked me into it, plus a little bonus they 
gave me. I finally gave in,” he says. “Those first two 
weeks I was scared to death. Then I got past that first 
cut and I was all right.” 

At Keokuk, Iowa, that season, Whitfield batted .309 
and led the league in runs-batted-in and two-base hits 
and played first base like a post-graduate of the Zeke 
Bonura school. 

“J musta made 50 errors, but they gave me only 34,” 
he says. 

He made progress through the normal channels of 
the Cardinal farm chain, from Keokuk to Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, to Tulsa to Charleston, West 
Virginia, and Atlanta. He joined the Cardinals in 
May, 1962, and in his first three games he knocked in 
ten runs. “They didn’t think much of my defense,” he 
says, “but they sure liked the way I hit.” 

He stayed with the Cards in ’62, was traded to the 
Indians for 63 and has been with them since. Last 
year, while the Indians slumped the second half of the 
season, Whitfield did not. He hit 17 of his 26 home 
runs and drove in 56 of his 90 RBI in the last half of 
the season. 

All of which promised to make him a little difficult 
to deal with at contract time. He made something like 
$12,000-$15,000 last season, and he figures that, at 29, 
he’s got no more than five seasons left in the majors, 
so he’s got to make the big money now. 

“As soon as you get to be 32,” he says, “they start 
looking around for somebody to take your place. Well, 
I may hang on a few years more because I’ve got a 
God-given ability to pinch-hit, and I know it. But to 
make good money, you’ve got to play a position every 
day, and I’ve got to make mine now.” 

In other words, once you qualify for your first-base 
eard, no reason you shouldn’t push for scale wages. 
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pro basketball’s premier players recalls the laughs that accompanied 11 seasons of hard work 


FUNNIEST BASKETBALL STORIES 


He came out of Louisiana State Uni- 
5 versity in 1954, six-feet, nine-inches of 
with Bob Wolff Oy skin stretehed over bone, and they said 
= | the rugged pros would batter him out 
of the league before he could say “LSU 
All-America” three times. The rugged 
L pros did batter him out of the league. 
It only took them 11 years. By then 
Pettit was the leading scorer in the his- 
tory of the league—the first player to 
score more than 20,000 points in a 
career. Further, he had scored more 
points in playoff competition than any 
other player ever, he had made the All- 
Star team every year and he had twice 
been named the NBA’s Most Valuable 
Player. But he had been battered—125 
stitehes in his face, two broken arms, 
four bones broken in his back, a torn. 
up knee and a damaged stomach. Fi- 
nally, at age 32, he felt the spring going 
from his legs and called it a career. The 
memories remain, of course, and here 
Pettit relates some of the more humor- 
ous ones. 


Illustrated by John Gallagher 


By BOB PETTIT 


with the Milwaukee Hawks and 

my first game against the defend- 
ing champions, the Minneapolis 
Lakers, was an exhibition in Wolf 
Point, Montana, in a high school 
gym. I was warming up when the 
Lakers took the court, and just 
looking at the size of them scared 
me. The toughest and roughest 
looking of them all was Vern Mik- 
kelsen. I thought to myself, “Well, 
T'll probably guard Clyde Lovellette 
or Jim Pollard. I want no part of 
that Mikkelsen.” Naturally, our 
coach, Red Holzman, assigned me to 
Mikkelsen. 

For the first half I might as well 
not have been on the floor. I didn’t 
do a thing. The Lakers just beat 
me to death. I had no idea of the 
physical contact that went on under 
the basket. I was learning the facts 
of NBA life in a hurry. 

I kind of wandered around in a 
daze for the first half and at half- 
time Holzman came up to me and 
said, “Pettit, tell me this. Do you 
like professional basketball?” 

é What a question, I thought. I had 


Ex INTO the NBA in 1954 


From the book, BOB PETTIT: THE DRIVE WITHIN ME, by Bob Pettit with Bob Wolff. played one half of one exhibition 
Copyright © 1966 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., game. I answered anyway. “Yeah, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. Mr. Holzman,” I said. “I think it’s 


fine. I’m having a real good time.” 
“Well, let me tell you something, 


boy,” he said. “If you don’t go out 
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there and hit the first guy you see coming at you, I’m going to ship 
you back to Baton Rouge tomorrow.” 

I said, “Are you serious, Mr. Holzman?” 

“Yes,” he shouted. ‘The first guy who comes close to you in the 
second half I want you to hit with an elbow. You have to get 
a little aggressive and get these guys off you.” 

When we went out for the second half, I looked around for 
the smallest guy on the court and I spotted him. Slater Martin, 
about 5-10 and 165 pounds. There was my man. 

On the first play in the second half, Bobby Harrison threw me 
a pass on the high post and cut off me and Slater Martin was 
guarding Harrison. As Slater went by me, I took the ball in both 
hands and turned around and took a swing with my elbow. Martin 
went by so fast, I missed him completely and smashed Mikkelsen 
right in the chest. All of a sudden Mikkelsen looked bigger 
to me than ever, like he was swelling before my eyes. I just stood 
there looking up at him and watching him look down at me and 
I felt he could stick out his hand and crush me like an ant if he 
wanted to and so I said the only thing I could think of: 

“Please excuse me, Mr. Mikkelsen.” 


We finished last in the Western Division my rookie season. We 
were a poor team and we were practically sneered at in Milwaukee. 
Actually, Hawk owner Ben Kerner wouldn’t have minded being 
sneered at, but in truth what we were being was ignored. We 
were not getting much publicity because baseball got it all. 

One night we beat the New York Knickerbockers in Milwaukee 
for ore of our few wins all year. I had a good night and I was 
expecting to read about the game in headlines the next day. 
Instead, our game was at the bottom of the third sports page, the 
worst spot in the paper. The main sports headline of that day 
was “BILLY BRUTON BAGS THREE QUAIL.” 
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In January, Frank Selvy and I were selected to play 
in the All-Star game in New York. We were the only 
Hawks chosen and since we were both rookies, it was 
quite a tribute. Red Holzman didn’t want us to go. He 
figured we were a couple of small-town hicks too dumb 
to get to New York by ourselves. We were to fly from 
Milwaukee to New York with a stopover in Chicago to 
spend the night. Finally, Red consented to let us go, 
but not until he came to us with a worried look in 
his eyes. 

“Look, Slim,” Red said (which is what he called me, 
pronouncing it like it was spelled Schlim), “you and 
Frankie have to go to Chicago and you have to get a 
cab from the station to the hotel because you are going 
to spend the night in the Sheraton-Chicago and you 
have to be up in the morning and take a cab to the 
airport and go to the right counter so you will get 
on the right plane to New York and. . .” 

Frank and I listened very carefully and seriously 
and when Red was finished I asked him, “Now where 
are we spending the night?” He repeated, “The 
Sheraton-Chicago,” I turned to Selvy and said, “Okay, 
Frank, you remember Sheraton and I’ll remember 
Chicago.” 


By my second year in the league, I felt I was really 
learning the pro game. But in that second year, I ran 
into something I hadn’t bargained for. 

His name was Walter Dukes and he stood seven feet 
and weighed 230 pounds. He played for the New York 
Knicks at the time and he was the roughest ballplayer 
I have ever seen. I must have had 15 fights with 
Walter through the years and lost them all. I have the 
greatest respect in the world for Walter because al- 
though he would beat me to a pulp when we played, 
if I hit him he would never say a word. Whatever he 
dished out, he expected in return. 

One time when he was with Detroit, Dukes was 
playing against the Knickerbockers and guarding a 
boy named Charlie Tyra. Walter was beating the devil 
out of Charlie, who was 6-7 and 250 pounds. At one 
point, Tyra went for the basket and Wally knocked 
him to the floor, fell on top of him, stepped on his 
stomach, walked back to the foul line and just stood 
there with his head back, gazing at the rafters. Tyra 
decided he had just about enough. He slammed the 
ball on the floor, walked up to Dukes and belted him 
right on the jaw as hard as he could. Dukes’ head just 
went back about two inches and Wally simply stood 
there staring at Tyra, Charlie Tyra and I were brought 
up in the same school—if you hit somebody as hard 
as you can and he doesn’t fall, then you better leave 
the scene of the accident right quick. That’s exactly 
what Tyra did. 

Later, in the dressing room, someone asked Dukes 
why he didn’t hit Tyra back. 

“Well,” Walter said, “I didn’t think he meant it.” 


Before my third season, we were to play seven games 
in Mexico City and three in Monterey against the 
Mexico City All-Stars, But the Mexico City All-Stars 
never materialized and we wound up playing intra- 
squad games instead. 

- When we arrived in Mexico, I was greeted by these 
big life-sized posters of me in my basketball uniform. 
They were all over the city and underneath it said, 
“Bob Pettit, el mas grande jugador del basketbol del 
mundo.” Somebody told me it meant “the greatest 
basketball player in the world.” 
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In Mexico, they had a unique way of introducing 
teams. You walk on the court and the teams line up 
on each side and they turn out all the lights in the 
auditorium, with the exception of a spotlight which is 
focused on center court. As each player is introduced 
he runs out and is picked up by the spotlight. Then he 
turns to each of the four corners of the court and 
waves. Then he runs to the basket and somebody 
off the court throws him a ball and he shoots a 
layup. 

Since I was “el mas grande jugador del basketbol 
del mundo,” I was the last one to be introduced and 
I had arranged to have Bob Shafer, a rookie from 
Villanova, throw me the ball. I ran out to center court, 
waved to all four corners, cut toward the basket and 
waited for Schafer to toss me the ball. He did, but he 
purposely tossed it behind me and I could barely see 
it in the darkness. I leaned back to try to catch it 
and I started to stumble, but I held my balance, 
grabbed the ball, dribbled to the basket, went up for 
my layup and hit the bottom of the basket. The ball 
shot down and hit me in the head. 


The season we won the NBA championship (1957- 
58) there was an unforgettable incident in St. Louis, 
Jack McMahon got in a brawl with Detroit’s George 
Yardley and I jumped right into the middle of it. I 
was trying to pull George off Jack and out of the cor- 
ner of my eye I saw Joe Holup, who was 6-7 and 
about 240 pounds. He took a running start from the 
sidelines and hit me with a body block and knocked 
me from mid-court all the way to (——> TO PAGE 86) 
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From the book, SASHINO by Sasha Siemel, Jr. © 1965 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


By Sasha Siemel, Jr. 


@ Young Sasha thought summer would 
be a bore, not realizing that he soon 
would be stalking the fierce jaguar in 
the wild Mato Grosso jungle of Brazil 


calls me Sashino, which means “little Sasha.” I 

am 18 now, and before I tell you my story, I want 
to introduce you to my rather unusual parents. My 
father is a big-game hunter and professional guide of 
international repute, who now lectures on the films 
he’s made in Brazil. His specialty is killing jaguars, or 
tigres, on foot, with a spear, and he is the only white 
man who can do this. He also has the best wildlife 
films on the animals of South America. 

My mother, too, has spent her life in the outdoors. 
Before she married Dad, she had hunted in the Brazil- 
ian jungle, and she is one of the few women to kill 
jaguars with bow and arrow. She loves wild animals, 
well-bred horses, fine photography, camping and good 
books. 

I live with my fine parents in our two-century-old 
stone house in the hills of eastern Pennsylvania, near 
Sumneytown. Though I was born in Brazil, it was 
here I grew up and lived the life of a country boy. But 
I was not alone, for I always had my two sisters and 
a kid brother to play with. 

In 1959, when this story properly begins, my sister 
Sandra was 18, Dora was 16, I was 13, and Carlie was 
only four. I had just been released from school for 
the summer vacation and I wondered what I’d do in 
the coming months. On a hot June .afternoon I sat 
under the weeping willow tree by the barn, aimlessly 
throwing pebbles at the fence. 

Suddenly a rumble of wheels on gravel snapped my 
head up. A flashy black Thunderbird with a little fox’s 
head mounted on the hood jerked to a stop by the 
house. Out jumped a short, light-haired young woman. 
with a cocky look on her boyish face. She wore a pair 
of worn dungarees. She ran up to the front door, 
pounded on it vigorously and let herself in without 
waiting for an answer. I raced inside to find Mother 


MT NAME IS SASHA Siemel, Jr., but my family 


‘and Dad and my two sisters standing agog. This blue- 


jeaned girl, laughing with excitement, kept snatching 
at this pocket and that, pulling forth great green gobs 
of paper which she threw into the air with wild aban- 
don. They fluttered to the floor amid cries of “Sasha! 
Edith!” (Edith is my mother)—“Look . . . money— 
money—money. . . . All for us!” I walked over and 
picked up some of the bills. They were hundred dollar 
notes, the first I had ever seen, 

Now everyone was filled with the strange, smiling 
excitement that the possession of money creates. Dad 
started gathering all the bills. He said: 

“We must collect these feathers, my fine-feathered 
friend, for they will fly us to Brazil and back.” Dad 
put away the money, walked over to a window, and 
stared out at our cedar grove. But I doubt if he saw 
the trees, as he remarked to no one (——> To PAGE 87) 


Dora Siemel, far left, her brother Sashino, center, and 
Stella Reeves proudly inspect their great prize—a tigre. 
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.O FOOTBALL PLAYERS once carried person- 

p: items to and from the locker room in little, 

canvas satchels, but today many use black, 

+9) leather attaché cases. Fair enough. An attaché case 


is a businessman’s prop and pro football players 


today are businessmen. Gale Sayers for one. 
The Chicago Bears’ record-breaking rookie seems 
to think of himself as a man divided. There is, for 
one half, Sayers, the non-football player. He is a 
business partner of Gale Sayers, professional half- 
back. 
ANID The skill of the halfback seems to surprise the 
partner. “I don’t know how I do it exactly,” says 


Sayers. “I mean, I don’t run up to a tackler and 


say to myself, ‘you are now going to fake left and 
cut right.’ I just let instinct take over, and I go 
along for the ride. It just happens, that’s all.” 


The way that it happens has everybody gaping, 
groaning and shaking heads. Against the St. Louis 


By BRUCE COOK Cardinals last fall, Sayers caught a kickoff on his 


Sayers excels at popping through small openings and bursting away for big gains. After Gale scored twice against the New 


Gale Sayers, halfback, is producing for Gale Sayers, businessman. Which is the 
way Linda Sayers, vice-president in charge of corporate planning, knew it would be 


one-yard-line, swung to the left, cut to the right and 
whirled away from two Cardinals. He started diagonal- 
ly for the right sideline, ducking and twisting and run- 
ning out of three clear shots. At the 30, he was at the 
right sideline, facing kicker Jim Bakken. He cut hard 
inside Bakken and made it to the Cardinal 13. The 
run set up the Bears’ first touchdown and a 34-13 
victory. 

Afterward, Bear coach George Halas said, “Sayers 
was all over the field on that run. They caught him 
because he was winded with all that running. But I 
thought his best play of the game was his seven-yard 
touchdown run in the fourth quarter. Gale went up the 
middle, At least four Cardinals had a chance to grab 
him. He just wouldn’t be stopped. That was the run 
that everyone had to admire.” 

Sayers, of course, provokes superlatives from coaches 
everywhere. Bear assistant coach Sid Luckman calls 
him “the closest thing to George McAfee I’ve seen.” 
Adds Luckman: “McAfee had that famous cross-legged 


stride, but even George couldn’t change directions and 
turn on the speed like Sayers.” Says Baltimore coach 
Don Shula: “He’s one of the great young runners to 
come into the league and is a fine pass receiver, as 
well.” 

Before the first Bear-Colt game last season, Shula 
drilled the Colts for a week on “stop-Sayers” defenses 
and held him to 17 yards rushing and 46 yards re- 
ceiving. ‘We knew we had to do something to slow him 
down,” Shula says. “In each of the last three games 
he scored or set up three touchdowns.” 

Against the Packers a week earlier, Sayers set up a 
touchdown with a 62-yard punt return, scored one on 
a ten-yard run and ran from scrimmage for 66 yards. 
The Bears upset the Packers, 31-10, and Vince Lom- 
bardi said afterward that the Bears had not sprung 
anything special against him. That is, said Lombardi, 
“the plays are not ‘special.’ Sayers is. He gives the 
whole club a lift.” Said Ray Nitschke: “Sayers is the 
fastest back in the league, fastest at getting to the 


York Giants, the Bears’ coach, George Halas, said, “On that second touchdown run he had an opening at least 12 inches wide.” 
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sideline, fastest at turning the corner, fastest all ways.” Said Paul 
SAYERS Hornung: “Gale Sayers is the greatest back to come into the league 
in my time.” 

Sayers often seemed to be. With the season three-quarters over, he 
not only led the Bears in kickoff returns, rushing and scoring, but 
also in pass receiving. “Sayers has classic pass-catching form,” says 
Halas. 

He also has passing form—effective if not classic. Against the Giants 
on November 28, Sayers swept wide early in the game and drew the 
defense toward him. With defensive backs charging forward to stop 
the run, Sayers threw a lefthanded pass for a 67-yard touchdown. The 
touchdown was called back because of a penalty, but an impression 
‘was made. Later in the game Sayers swept wide again, raised his arm 
to pass and, as the defense moved to protect against the pass, he ran 
45 yards for a touchdown. 

Sayers scored again against the Giants—on a 15-yard run—giving 
him 14 touchdowns for the season, an NFL rookie record. In all he 
rushed for 113 yards and caught two passes for 24 yards. “I’m good,” 

he said, “because I have teammates blocking for me.” 

“Yeah,” said Halas, “on that second touchdown run he had an opening at least 12 inches 
wide.” 

As the Bears pressed on to a surprisingly successful season, Sayers clearly was the man 
sparking the surprise. He was the game-breaker, the man who could get into the end zone 
at any time and put the Bears back in a game they were losing or out of reach in a game 
they were winning. “I try to keep in mind,” he said after the Giant victory, “that I must go 
all the way. All our plays are designed to go all the way.” 

So Gale Sayers, the football-playing partner of the firm, was doing the job expected of 
him by Gale Sayers, the businessman-partner of the firm. One thing expected of him was 
dedication and indeed he seemed to pour total mental and emotional energy into his work 
week after week to keep himself at a peak. “He’s so dedicated,” says his wife Linda. “I’ve had 
to learn to keep quiet on the Saturdays and Sundays before a game because he’s always keyed 
up. And I never say too much after a game, either, because Gale is always dissatisfied with 
himself, no matter how well he played.” 

“Look,” Gale said during the season, “the way I think of myself is, I’m a full-time foot- 
ball player. To be completely honest, this has been a very tough year for me. It is for any 
rookie, There is so much to learn, more even than I expected. They say it takes about a year 
and a, half to learn the league. They say you've got to play every team two or three times to 
know what to expect from them. Must be right, too, because I know I sure haven’t got them 
all down yet!” 

Gale’s devotion to the game and his intense desire to be the very best has fascinated his 
wife, although she admits it cuts down their social life just a little. “Whenever we go out,” 
she says, “somebody always comes up and starts telling him how to play football, or says 
something bad about Halas. That really makes Gale mad, because he idolizes his coaches.” 

Linda Sayers is an important member of the firm of Sayers (Gale), Sayers (Gale) and 
Sayers (Linda). She is sort of first vice-president in charge of corporate planning. She and 
Gale have worked together carefully planning Gale’s future as a player ever since they met 
in Omaha. Although he was born in Wichita and lived on a farm just outside—no kidding— 
Speed, Kansas, Gale grew up and learned his football in Omaha, Nebraska. He was well 
known as a high-school player (he made all-state two years running at Omaha Central 
High School) but Linda, at another high school, had never seen him play and had never 
heard about him before she met him. “I just wasn’t interested in football very much back 
then,” she says. 

Following his senior football season in high school, he found himself pretty popular among 
coaches and alumni scouts in the Midwest. He was given a strong rush by Iowa State, Notre 
Dame, Nebraska and Kansas. It was always assumed around home that since he was an Oma- 
ha boy and an all-Nebraska halfback, he would go on to the state university at Lincoln. But 
he hadn’t made up his mind yet, and he really didn’t like other people to try making it up 
for him. " 

When the decision was made, the only other person who had a part in it was Linda McNeil 
—whose name, they had decided, would soon be Linda Sayers. “We just sat down, the two of 
us, and we tried to weigh all the factors involved,” says Gale. “Finally, I decided on Kansas 
for two big reasons: First of all, they were doing better than Nebraska at the time, and I 
thought I'd have a better chance attracting the attention of the pros with a top team. I wasn’t 
afraid of the competition, never have been. And then the second reason was coach Jack Mitch- 
ell. He seemed like somebody I could trust, and that’s just what he was. He helped me a lot 
in adjusting to college that first year. And he sure taught me a lot of football.” 

When Gale announced his decision, groans were heard all over the state of Nebraska, and 
in Omaha a few cries of outrage were heard. One local sportswriter recalls, “There was 
some feeling that Gale Sayers was out ‘to get as much as he could.” In a way, this was true, 
but he was not out for immediate money. He was building a career; he knew it even then. 
And in choosing Kansas, he was sensibly doing all he could to further that career. 

Gale returned to Nebraska only once as a player, and that was as a Kansas junior in 

54 1963. On that day, he turned in the longest run of his college career— (——} To PAGE 92) 
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TED WILLIAMS 
Boston Red Sox 
(1939-1960) 


BATTING IN 
AVERAGE LEAGUE 


GAMES 


A 
TED WILLIAMS 


1939 149 

1940 44 344 3rd 
1941 143 406 Ist 
1942 150 356 Ist 
1943-45 In Military Service 

1946 150 342 2nd 
1947 156 343 Ist 
1948 137 369 Ist 
1949 155 343 2nd 
1950 89 317 = 
1951 148 318 4th 
1982** 6 400 > 
1953"* 37 407 se 
1954 7 345 S 
1985 98 356 f 
1956 136 345 2nd 
1957 132 388 Ist 
1958 129 328 Ist 
1959 103 254 M 
1960 3 316 bs 


* Not enough AB to qualify. 
**In Military Service most of year. 


It has been half a decade since his 
retirement from baseball, but Ted Williams 
is still making news. Here, we pay 


BATTING AVERAGE 


Ataats tribute to the newsmaker. We show his fine 
= fg moments on the baseball field and in 
TOTAL BASES z war, we present his sensational record, we 
eS 3 offer two long, personal looks at him 
la 2 written by two men who knew him well at the 
Ne Ne 3 peak of his talent and controversies 


BASES ON BALLS 
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A writer who, as a boy, cheered Ted and, 
as a man, chronicled Ted’s career with rare ingenuity and 
insight, tells here what it was like... 


GROWING UP 


WITH TED 


By ED LINN 


TO GROW UP in Boston in the late 30s and early 40s was 
to come face-to-face with one of the phenomenons of 
American life—and probably of all truly civilized societies 
—THE HERO. Read no sarcasm into that, please, because 
none is intended. The vast majority of us cannot aspire 
to be great scholars, bankers, doctors or even certified 
public accountants. The road to glory, for us street 
dwellers, is in the broad field of entertainment. The young 
boy can aspire to be a great athlete, the young girl can 
aspire to be a singer or an actress and so, naturally enough, 
the athlete and the actress become the hero and heroine 
of the populace. 

Ted Williams was The Hero, bigger than life, stranger 
than fiction, able to hit balls over tall buildings on a single 
bound. And handsome too. (I can never look at James 
= Garner without thinking how much he looks like T. Wil- 

. a liams.) It didn’t matter whether you worshipped him or 
s ¥ Ss deplored him; the point is that you knew T. Williams was 
4 : * in town. 

Ted and Ed, right, met (and sparred) often. He was variously known as The Kid, the Splendid 
(uggh) Splinter, Teddy or, in the shorthand of Dave Egan, 
the widely followed columnist of the Boston Record, 
T. Wms. Esq. which—it was understood—was quite liter- 
ally cutting The Kid down to size. Egan’s shorthand, you 
could be sure, would always be a short hook to the short 
ribs. 

Joe DiMaggio may have been a hero of equal stature 

around the rest of the country, but his impact in New 

Ee York could not compare with Williams’ impact in Boston. 
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The New York ballplayers get more national cov- 
erage, more national publicity, because New York is 
the center of the communications industry. But the 
New York scene is so vast and varied, the movers and 
shakers so abundant, that no individual personality, let 
alone an individual athlete, can dominate that city the 
way Ted Williams dominated Boston, 

It was not that Boston had been bereft of workaday 
heroes before the Coming of The Hero either. We had 
the championship Boston Bruins featuring the Kraut 
Line (Milt Schmidt, Bobby Bauer and Woody Dumart), 
which may well have been the greatest line of all time, 
plus Eddie Shore, who wes quite probably the greatest 
defenseman of all time. In football, Boston College, 
with Frank Leahy as head coach, had ignited the town. 
In 1939, Ted’s first year, B.C. had a couple of all- 
Americas in halfback Charley O’Rourke and end Gene 
Goodreault. 

As for the Red Sox themselves, Tom Yawkey had 
brought us the biggest names from the rest of the 
league, swaddled in banknotes and complacency. The 
team Williams joined had Jimmy Foxx, Joe Cronin 
and Lefty Grove, all of whom came to Boston with one 
foot already in the Hall of Fame. The only fault that 
could be found with our team of all-stars, was that our 
team of all-stars was having all sorts of trouble win- 
ning ballgames. When the Sox bought Williams from 
San Diego in December, 1937, they had just finished 
a most uninspiring fifth. A year earlier they hadn’t 
even been able to reach .500. 

I can remember the first time I ever heard—or 
rather saw—the name. I was 14. I see before me 
now, clearly as through a mirror, a picture at the 
bottom of the sports page of the old Boston Post. It 
shows a tall, skinny kid with an unbelievably long 
neck, posed in the follow-through of a wind-around 
swing. The caption identifies him as a sensational 
19-year-old slugger who had been purchased for 
$25,000. The caption also says that he had hit .291, a 
figure which left me vastly unimpressed. Tom Yawkey 
usually bought us a Jimmy Foxx or a Lefty Grove to 
enliven—and enfuriate—our summer. No skinny ,291 
hitter from the minors was going to set the blood 
to boiling. 

But he did. Ted was something different right from 
Day #1, when he arrived in training camp, fashion- 
ably late, and traumatized the whole camp just by 
stepping into the batter’s box. He was fresh and he 
was glib and—in those early days—carefree and cocky. 
He was copy. For despite his compulsion for privacy, 
Ted Williams always did have an instinct for the 
front page. 

In later years, I found myself in the rather unique 
position—unique, at any rate, among the kids who had 
hung around Boston corners at the same time as me— 
of being able to go behind the memories of those early 
days and find out a little more about what had been 
happening. 

Sometimes it pays to be lucky. The first time I ever 
did an article on Williams, the B’nai B’rith Sports 
Lodge of Boston had brought back a Red Sox all-star 
team, in honor of Tom Yawkey. In the process they 
were thoughtfully gathering them there for me, 

Bobby Doerr, who had been a 17-year-old second- 
baseman on the San Diego team that had first signed 
Ted, told me how Ted had looked as a combination 
outfielder-pitcher fresh out of high school. (“Right 
from the start Ted was always himself. Confident and 
outspoken.”) But then he began to talk about bring- 
ing Williams to camp that first year. Ted was so wild 
and unpredictable that Eddie Collins had asked Doerr 
to pick Ted up in San Diego and escort him personally 


to Sarasota. Unfortunately, the worst flood in history 
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hit California just before they were scheduled to leave, 
knocking out all the roads and telephone lines, Doerr, 
always the thinking man’s ballplayer, had somehow 
managed to get into contact with Ted by means of 
ham radio and he instructed him to try to get out of 
the flood area by way of El Paso. When Bobby got 
there himself, he found Ted waiting, along with Babe 
Herman (a grand parlay if you happen to be a deaf 
mute). The three of them headed for Florida via 
Pullman, only Ted somehow had to stop over at New 
Orleans—a bad case of flu or something—and arrived 
in camp ten days late. 

His attitude was, let us say, bizarre. “Don’t look so 
worried, Tom,” he said upon being introduced to Tom 
Yawkey. “Foxx and me will take care of everything.” 

When the terrible-tempered Lefty Grove was pointed 
out to him in the lobby, over a distance of about 20 
feet, he piped, “Sure is a funny-looking geezer, isn’t 
ye. 

He assured the Boston writers that he had never 
heard of any of them, but he was graceful enough to 
fill them in on what wonderful writers they had back 
home in San Diego, 

He came in again the following spring, having 
clubbed the American Association into unconditional 
surrender and driven his manager, Donie Bush, to the 
point of apoplexy. In Minneapolis, Ted had roomed 
with Dick Midkiff, a strong-armed pitcher. By the 
time Ted arrived in camp, Midkiff, whose off-field 
activities were sometimes erratic, had been shipped 
out. “These guys with all the natural talent in the 
world,” Ted said, with a straight face, “and they put 
grey hairs on the manager’s head. I guess you just 
can’t figure them out.” 

The writers were never quite sure whether he 
wasn’t putting them on. 

Ted was always late to camp. In 1941, the year he 
was to hit .406, he was so mightily peeved about the 
Red Sox take-it-or-leave-it offer of $12,500 that he 
disappeared from sight. When he finally phoned the 
long-suffering Collins the day after training had 
started, he explained that he had been so busy hunting 
wolves in the wilds of Minnesota—that’s right, wolves 
—that he had lost all track of the calendar. To show 
how contrite he was he promised to get into his car 
and drive right down. 

In the latter years of Ted’s career, I suggested to him 
that his .388 average, at the age of 39, was really more 
impressive than his .406 year not only because of the 
changes that had come into the game but because he 
had obviously not been able to get any leg hits. Ted 
“went along with the general thesis but when I then 
asked if he had any idea how many leg hits he had got 
in 1941, he said, “To tell you the truth, I chipped a 
-bone in my ankle in 1941, and it was taped through 
most of the season. They forget that now. I don’t 
think I had many leg hits at all that year, because I 
couldn’t run too well.” 

We all know that he went into the last day of the 
season batting .3996. By sheer luck, again, I was 
able to pick up a little color on that. The same day I 
talked to Doerr and the others, I overheard pitcher 
Mel Parnell saying that he’d sure like to talk to 
Chuck Stobbs (of the Senators) about “those new 
Yankee righthand hitters, Skowron and Cerv.” But, 
he said, McGowan was up in the stands, and McGowan 
didn’t miss a thing. (They were apparently enforcing 
the rule against fraternizing that year.) I figured I 
might as well go up to Bill McGowan, the senior 
American League umpire, and get from him the ob- 
ligatory quote about how Williams never argued with 
umpires. While we were talking, though, McGowan 
volunteered the information that (——> To PAGE 79) 
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The first known photo of Wil- 
liams as a pro was, ironically, 
a staged fielding shot, left. In 
reality, young Ted indicated he 
had come to hit, He confounded 
his Minneapolis manager by once 
sitting down cross-legged in the 
outfield. In °39 training camp 
the Red Sox saw why he loved 
to hit; his swing, above, was 
classic. Originally signed as a 
pitcher, Ted made his major- 
league mound debut in °40 in 
a hopeless game, right; then it 


was back to left field for good. 


Williams danced and laughed all the way 
home, above, after his two-out, ninth- 
inning, game-winning home run in the 741 
All-Star game. The grin still remained as 
he and Joe DiMaggio, right, basked in 
the post-game spotlight in the locker-room. 
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A BASEBALL IMMORTALS 


LIFE AND TIMES 


Williams’ magnificent 
career spanned two wars and 
more than two decades. 
Sometimes it seemed as though 
he’d go on hitting forever 


‘Ted received a draft deferment in °42 
in order to help support his mother. 
He played all that season, was named 
the Sporting News’ Player of the Year, 
above, and signed up with the air arm 
of the Marines. In "43 Ted got a 
moment off from his cadet training 
to take part in an exhibition hitting 
contest with Babe Ruth, far right. 


WHEN 19-YEAR-OLD Ted Williams first set eyes on 
the veteran outfielders in the Boston Red Sox training 
camp, it was with the love of a cobra for a mongoose. 
The feeling, to be sure, was mutual. This was 1938 
and when Williams was farmed out to Triple-A 
Minneapolis, three older rivals taunted, “So long, 
busher.” Answered Williams: “I’ll be back, you no- 
good , and some day Ill be earning more dough 


than the three of you combined.” Ted made it come 
true, just like nearly every other boast he ever made. 
He wore his ambitions in the open. His goal, he once 
said, was to have strangers in the street point at him 
and call him “the greatest hitter that ever lived.” 
After he hit .406 in 1941, his third major-league 
season, people began pointing. 
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Cleveland tried, with an overloaded shift, 
left, to nullify Williams® success at pulling 
the ball. Surprisingly, Ted hit a wrong- 
field inside-the-park homer to clinch the 
Sox’ ’46 flag. A low point, right, was the 
Series loss to St. Louis in seven games. 


From 1943-45, William’s only 
contact with baseball usually was 
through reunions with other play- 
ers on active duty like Charley 
Gehringer and Bob Kennedy, 
above center and right. When Ted 
returned to the Red Sox in 46, 
he provided one of the great 
moments in sports history in the 
All-Star game, left. He already 
had a homer and two other hits 
when Rip Sewell came in to pitch. 
Ted fouled off one of Sewell’s 
famed 25-foot high “eephus” 
pitches and lunged into the next 
one to smash it into the stands. 


THE CORNERSTONE OF Williams’ per- 
sonal code was raw pride; he seemed un- 
able to control it. Days before the ’46 
World Series a pitched ball hit him on the 
elbow. It caused him to hit .200 in the 
Series, but he told no one of the pain. In 
the first inning of the ’50 All-Star game he 
smashed against the fence to make a great 
catch. He fractured the left elbow but 
played until the ninth inning. Wrote the 
Sporting News: “The courage Ted dis- 
played will add to his following, but it 
seems a tough way for anyone to have to 
prove his hustle and gameness.” Williams 
always chose the tough way. Pride. 


In ’52 Ted was recalled to active duty as a jet 
pilot. He bid baseball goodbye, above, and 
went into combat in Korea. He survived a 
flaming plane crash and was a war hero. 
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Ted received the °49 
MYP award from 
Commissioner A. B. 
“Happy” Chandler, 
left. The next year 
he received stitches, 
below, after fractur- 
ing his left elbow dur- 
ing the All-Star game. 


TED CAME BACK from the Korean 
War a hero: 39 combat missions in 
an F-9 Panther jet. He also had a 
souvenir—a virus that would attack 
him every year. But you knew 
what the man was made of when 
he broke his collarbone in ’54 spring 
training, had steel pins inserted, suf- 
fered a siege of pneumonia a little 
later and still hit .345. He hurt his 
back in ’55, injured his foot in ’56, 
had a severe chest cold in ’57 and 
chipped an ankle in ’58. Still he 
couldn’t be stopped—not by mis- 
fortune or opponents or time. In ’57, 
at age 39, Ted got on base 16 
straight times, mostly against the 
Yankees. By season’s end he had 
hit .388. Williams didn’t get the 
MVP award that year, just as he 
didn’t get it when he hit .406. This 
was the baseball writers’ way of 
serving some of the bitter rice Ted 
himself had sown. Up to and in- 
cluding the day he retired, Wil- 
liams proved a man at conflict with 
himself. He could raise millions for 
charity but could not bring himself 
to tip his cap to an adoring crowd 
in his last game. The one certainty 
about Williams is that no man ever 
knew more about hitting. His six 
batting titles are his legacy to a 
game that was sometimes at odds 
with him but will never forget him. 


Color by Curt Gunther 
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Williams and Stan Musial, above, 
got together at the °58 All-Star 
game near the ends of their incom- 
parable careers. Williams retired 
first, in °60, but before he did there 
were some memorable last hurrahs. 
Included was his 500th homer, be- 
low, which made him the fourth in 
history to hit that many. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1960, Ted Williams said 
goodbye, right, then hit his most 
dramatic home run—the last one. 


THE 


By JOE REICHLER 


They called each other 
“Bush” and shared some turbulent, 
funny and warm moments 


Ted was No. 9, Reichler, left, No. 944. 


WILLIAMS 


THEODORE SAMUEL WILLIAMS will never 
win any popularity contest among newspaper- 
men. Ten times as many writers hated him as 
liked him, but this reporter took him as he found 
him and he found him friendly, warm and won- 
derfully cooperative. 

Faults? He had them by the bushel basket. But 
his virtues were many and great. He was one of 
the most generous of sports personalities. During 
the many years of our association, I found him 
to be a true and loyal friend. He was a thorough- 
ly honest soul who spoke his mind. Phoniness 
was foreign to him. You always knew where you 
stood with him. 

Like our first meeting. It was at Yankee Sta- 
dium in the summer of 1942, the year before 
Ted went into military service for the first time. 
I was visiting with Joe Cronin, the Boston man- 
ager, in the Red Sox dugout, when Ted came up 
to me. 

“You're the SOB who wrote that tripe about 
me, aren’t you?” he shouted. 

I looked up, bewildered. I had no idea what 
he was talking about. 

“Don’t look so damn innocent,” he snapped. 
“Your name’s Reichler, isn’t it? And don’t tell 
me it was your brother who wrote that horsemeat 
article about me being such a lousy hitter at 
Yankee Stadium. 

“Just because you saw me go one day here 
without a hit you jump to the conclusion that I 
can’t hit in this park. Well, I got news for you. 
I’ve hit around .400 at Yankee Stadium since I 
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came up to the big leagues. That's the trouble with 
all you guys. You never bother to look anything up. 

To cover my embarrassment, I mumbled that I 
would check out all his games at Yankee Stadium. By 
then, he had turned away from me and I wasn’t even 
sure he heard. But as he ducked into the runway 
leading to the visiting clubhouse, he turned and said 
in a tone that sounded almost solicitous: “Let me know 
what you find out.” 

I found out he was closer to being right than I was. 
Much closer. In four years at Yankee Stadium, Wil- 
liams had a batting average of .363; in 1941 he had 
hit .485 in 11 games in the stadium. 

I researched every one of Williams’ games in the 
major leagues, I discovered other things. I discovered, 
for one, that he hit better against the top pitchers than 
against the supposedly secondary hurlers, It made a 
good column for me. 

The next day or the day after, I’m not sure which, 
the telephone operator told me I had a long distance 
call from Boston. 

“Hello, bush,” the voice barked. “I just want you 
to know that I appreciate what you did. I didn’t think 
you had it in you. Thanks for writing the truth about 
me. I won’t forget it.” 

The caller hung up without identifying himself. But 
there was no mistaking that voice. Once you’ve met 
Ted Williams, you never forget him. Once you’ve heard 
his voice, it stays with you. 

So started a long friendship! 


It's impossible to feel neutral about this stormy, 
controversial, outspoken man of many moods, From 
the very beginning, he was brash, cocky, aloof, an- 
tagonistic, seemingly concerned only with his own 
welfare. He was an individualist. He had an inch- 
short temper. 

“My personal life is nobody’s business but my own,” 
he kept repeating, His passion for privacy was one of 
the things that made him unpopular with gossip- 
hungry sportswriters and fans. It also helped conceal 
his generosity. He was known to waiters and bellhops 
as a big tipper. He divided $1000 a year among the 
clubhouse helpers, He sent books and magazines to 
hospitals, gifts and money to widows of policemen and 
firemen. He visited shut-in children, provided there 
were no reporters around. 

But he had a bad press, right from the start. Par- 
ticularly in Boston where he should have been the 
biggest idol since John L. Sullivan. The rap- against 
him was that he was a fresh kid, surly, profane, an 
individual rather than a team player. Writers criti- 
cized him constantly and the fans, especially those 
seated in left field at Fenway Park, assaulted him with 
insults. He counterattacked in kind. 

And he walloped baseballs. He was one of the 
greatest hitters ever; not even his sternest critics dare 
to challenge that. In my opinion, he was the best 
hitter ever. Number one. 

He had his share of hard luck. He broke his left 
elbow in the 1950 All-Star game. He broke his collar- 
bone in 1954. He almost died in a flaming plane crash 
while flying jets in the Korean War. He lived but the 
crash left him with a hearing defect. And he came 
back to baseball to star again. He conquered all ob- 
stacles, some created by fate and some by himself. 

The Kid was a warrior, bigger in many respects 
than the critics who yapped at his heels. His friends 
always knew that and he did, really, have an im- 
pressive lineup of good friends in the press box. He 
enjoyed excellent relationships with Arch Ward, 
Arthur Daley, Arthur Sampson, Frank Graham, Bill 
Corum, Grantland Rice, Jimmy Burns, Tim Cohane, 
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Warren Brown and a dozen others who represented 
the biggest newspapers, magazines and wire services 
in the country. 

But people have a tendency to remember the worst 
in a man. They remember him for his profane ges- 
tures, his insults, his spitting episodes, his utter in- 
difference to their attempts to forgive and forget. Ted 
lived in a splended, isolated island, The strange thing 
about the case of Williams against the people is that 
he could have won them over so easily. A tip of his 
cap, a smile, and he could have been one of the most 
popular athletes who ever lived. 

“IT made up my mind in my second year (1940) 
never to tip my hat to the fans,” Williams once told me. 
“T'll never forget that game. I struck out and followed 
with an error in the field. Then I heard it! They really 
gave it to me good. When I came into the dugout, I 
swore I’d never again tip my hat no matter how much 
I was cheered,” 

The boos let loose that day never really tapered off 
until after Williams’ return from Korea. And certain 
writers kept adding fuel to the fire. A few of Fenway’s 
left-field fans bellowed all they read into Ted’s rabbit 
ears. For years, when he and Red Sox centerfielder 
Dom DiMaggio would run out to play defense, he’d 
hear a chorus of: “Hey, Williams, you big bum. Why 
don’t you give half your salary to DiMaggio?” 

Tl never forget the time we tried to get Williams 
to tip his cap to the fans. By we, I mean his team- 
mates Birdie Tebbetts and Bobby Doerr, and I. It was 
during a train trip from Chicago to Boston. We sat 
for hours in the club car trying to convince Ted that it 
would be to his best interest if he were to tip his cap 
to acknowledge the applause of the fans. Ted refused. 

“That’s for the birds,” he kept saying. “Why should 
I acknowledge their cheers? Just let me strike out 
and these same guys will give me the old razoo. So 
they cheer me, So what? They can’t make up to me 
in one year what they did to me in eight.” 

Finally, Tebbetts said, “Look, Theodore, you’ve got 
no use for those guys, right? Okay, here’s your chance 
to really put something over on them. The next time 
you hit a home run why don’t you tip your cap and 
call out to the crowd. They'll go wild over you. 
And while they’re shouting their huzzahs for Ted 
Williams, Ted Williams will be shouting to them: ‘Go 
to hell, you SOB’s. Go to hell, you SOB’s.’” 

The morbid plan appealed to Williams and he agreed 
to go through with it. Later, when I was alone with 
Tebbetts, I asked Birdie: “Do you think he'll do it?” 
Birdie shrugged. “You never know what he’ll do but 
I have an idea he’ll enjoy doing something like that. 
Only I wish it were tomorrow already. I don’t like 
the idea of his sleeping on it.” 

Unfortunately, it rained the next day and Ted had 
24 additional hours to think. The next day Birdie 
and Doerr sat alongside each other in the Red Sox 
dugout watching Ted bat in the first inning. “Do you 
think he'll do it?” said Bobby. “Who knows?” said 
Birdie. 

As they spoke, Ted hit a fastball over the right-field 
wall. He started to lope around the bases and when 
he got halfway between the plate and first base, Teb- 
betts and Doerr could hear him talking to himself: “No, 
I won't do it. I won’t do it. I won’t!” 

“Ted never did tip his cap,” Tebbetts said sadly 
when telling me what happened. “Those extra 24 
hours did it. Had it not rained, I believe he might 
have done it. Yes, I do believe he just might have.” 

Williams was equally as stubborn when it came to 
making peace with the writers. I was always after 
him to improve relations with newspapermen. “Why 
should I be nice to them?” he’d (——> To PacE 80) 
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BILLY 
CASPER: 


LAST OF 
THE 
BUFFALO 
EATERS 


He used to be fat, depressed 
and a top golfer. Then he began 
eating buffaloes and became 
thin, happy and a top golfer. Now 
the buffaloes are depressed 


By BILL LIBBY 


one to blame for the disappearance of the 

American buffalo, perhaps we can point 
you in the right direction. Buffalo Bill Cody 
may have started it but Buffalo Bill Casper 
is doing his best to finish off the bison. If 
you keep one as.a pet do not let it in Billy 
Casper’s yard. He eats buffalo, along with 
bear and deer, in place of porterhouse steak, 
prime ribs of beef and chicken cacciatore. 
Since going on his unusual diet, Casper has 
lost six inches off his waistline, 45 pounds 
in all, and acquired a pleasant disposition. 

“T’ve lost weight, but I’ve gained a happy 
life,” says the 34-year-old golf pro. When 
he discusses his diet, Casper sounds like a 
man giving a commercial. Now for a com- 
mercial. “Before I went on the diet, I had 
backaches and headaches and assorted ail- 
ments all the time,” Billy says. “It is not 
true that a fat man is jolly. I was often de- 
pressed. I didn’t get any fun out of life. In 
the 18 months or so since I’ve been on the 
diet, I've had no aches and pains, no sick- 
nesses and I feel great. Everything is fun for 
me.” 

That Billy looks better than in the past 


[' you have been looking around for some- 


Casper lost 45 pounds on his diet. But it didn’t 
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is easy to see. We'll take his word for it that he feels better. 
That he is any better golfer than he has been is a lot less 
certain. He has been a very good golfer for more than ten 
years now, perhaps just a shade behind “The Big Three” of 
Arnold Palmer, Jack Nicklaus and Gary Player in recent years, 
and one of the most underrated performers in all of sports. 

With a 69.9 average in 1960, a 70.5 in 1963 and a 70.7 in 1965, 
Casper has won the Vardon Trophy for the low-scoring aver- 
age three different years. Sam Snead and Palmer are the only 
other three-time winners. Casper has been among the top 
four money-winners six times in the last seven years. In 1964, 
he earned $90,653. Only Nicklaus and Palmer made more. He 
needed only a fair finish in the ’65 season’s last tournament 
to become the fourth golfer ever to earn more than $100,000 
in one year. Only Nicklaus and Tony Lema earned more. In 
his career, Billy Casper has earned almost half-a-million dol- 
Jars. Only Palmer has won more. 

Casper has won 28 tournaments, which places him seventh 
on the all-time list. He has won four tournaments in each of 
the last two years. No one has won more. In the Seattle Open 
in 1964, he blistered the Broadmoor Country Club course with 
rounds of 68, 67, 66 and 64 for a 265 total, lowest 72-hole score 
of the year. In the ’65 San Diego Open, he shot a 267 to tie 
Wes Ellis with the year’s low score. In the Sahara Invitational 
at Las Vegas in October, he led from the first round to the last 
round for only the second wire-to-wire win of the season. 
Had it not been for a two-stroke penalty, he would have 
matched his year’s low score. 

That penalty was an unusual one. Billy was fined the pair 
of strokes for waiting too long to see if a “hanger would drop 
in.” On one hole, he had a two-foot putt. He stroked it. It 
rimmed around and out and hung there. Billy waited for the 
ball to drop. He was prepared to wait until they stopped 
gambling in Vegas, but the officials wouldn’t wait. Said Billy 
recently: “There are two rules that apply here. One, you are 
not allowed to hit a moving ball. And, two, you have a few 
seconds to wait for a ball to drop. As I waited, the ball was 
still spinning. In fact, it was still moving. So, I waited. I was 
sure it would drop in the hole.” 

Why didn’t it? 

“Tt did!” Billy announced triumphantly. 

Yet, he was still penalized? 

“Yes, they ruled I had waited too long. But that is the reason 
I’m not entirely happy about the incident. It is a bad rule: We 
don’t have many bad rules, but this is one. Fortunately, it did 
not cost me the victory. But can you imagine what would have 
happened if it had come on the last hole of a match between 
two players tied for a lead?” 

We can imagine. In any event, such a penalty would have 
been enough to blow most players out of competition, but it did 
not upset the new Bill Casper. He calmly went on to win more 
than $20,000 in the tournament, the largest purse of his career. 

During the latter part of 1965, Bill was so pleased with his 
play that he was moved to say, “My timing has been fantastic 
and my putting has been unbelievable.” If this was uncharac- 
teristically immodest, it was also immaculately true. 

However, in more restrained moments, Casper admitted, 
“?’m not sure that I’m playing any better than I have before. 
I’ve almost always played well. I do know that it’s easier for 
me to play well now than it’s ever been. And I know that ’'m 
enjoying it more than ever before.” 

Almost certainly, he has been the most (——> To PAGE 76) 


shart his golf game; only Arnie Palmer’s won more money than Billy. 
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Fame is a two-way street. It brings opportunities 
and it brings burdens. The burdens for hockey’s greatest star 
are formidable, but he strives to master them all 


THE PRICE OF FAME FOR 


BOBBY HUL 


By BILL FURLONG 


The phone rang at 6:30 in the morning. 
Bobby Hull picked it up and began to 
work, ‘‘A ‘beeper’ interview for the radio 
show I do,” he said. Hull still led the 
National Hockey League scorers even 
though he’d missed four games because 
of an injury to his left knee. Until that 
injury, he’d been off to the most fantastic scoring start 
in hockey history: in the first six games, Hull had scored 
as many goals personally as the entire Toronto Maple 
Leafs team had scored in eight games. Suddenly he 
found himself a prisoner of his own fame. Though his 
knee injury prevented him from playing for the Chicago 
Black Hawks, he found his work going on... and on 
... and on. He bought a heifer for a highly publicized 
appearance in the International Live Stock Show in 
Chicago (“finished ninth in a field of ten”), He made 
personal appearances at sales promotion parties thrown 
by an automobile dealer (“I figure I can pay for our 
new car this way”). He showed up in a tuxedo for the 
opening of a store that rents formal wear (‘“‘they seemed 
to like the appearance’’). He taped radio and television 
reports (“only on the day after a game”). And he made 
an appointment to consult with his accountant for year- 
end tax planning (carrying his financial records around 
in an old grocery sack). 

This is the toll of fame: it is always there—always de- 
manding. It filters into the quiet corners of the mind. 
It consumes time, energy, the precious gift of privacy. 
It breaks some men. It exalts others, In Bobby Hull, it 
brings out his drive, his ambition, his vision of the 
future. It brings out also that special quality: he has 


mastered fame—he hasn't let it master him. 

At the heart of his fame is a simple fact: at the age 
of 27, Bobby Hull is the greatest hockey player in the 
world. 

This describes but does not define him. He has the 
hardest shot in hockey—‘“the hardest ever in hockey,” 
says his teammate, goalkeeper Glenn Hall. His slap shot 
has been timed at 118 m.p.h., or 19 m.p.h. faster than 
the fastest pitch ever recorded in baseball. It has in- 
spired terror in goalies, awe in the fans. “He can miss 
with one of his blasts and the goalie, thanking the fates 
for this momentary escape, starts looking for the nearest 
exit,” says Jack Griffin of the Chicago Sun-Times. “And 
from the crowd comes this rumble over what they've 
seen, When Bobby warms up with those two little rabbit 
hops of his and starts down the rink, the entire arena 
begins to tremble in anticipation.” It was that quality 
which endowed Babe Ruth with his unique place in 
baseball. “This is not just in the madhouse that is the 
Chicago Stadium,” Griffin went on. “It's also in staid 
Toronto, in blasé Montreal, and in New York and Boston 
and Detroit. He’s the draw—the guy who fills the house.” 

In short, he has that matchless gift called color. Bobby 
has had it ever since he came up to the major leagues 
at the age of 18. To be sure, the years since cost him 
something of himself. His nose has been battered often. 
His face is laced with scars, some of them imperceptible, 
some of them angry and red—such as the one over the 
rise of his left eye. His once-plush blond hair is thinning 
a little. “Bobby just ain’t pretty no mo’,” says one friend. 
Yet it is the image of Bobby Hull—square, handsome, as 
fully charged as a young tornado—that endures. He is 
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BOBBY HULL 


color personified—the hero as he should be: strong, 
dauntless, upright, unyielding under pressure, unflinch- 
ing under attack. He is the wish-dream in all of us, 
the personification of what-might-have-been. 

His skill and his color have given him a special sta- 
ture in sports: he is alone at the peak of his game. No 
other man in the world so dominates his sport as Hull 
dominates hockey. Baseball? There’s Willie Mays and 
Sandy Koufax. Football? There’s Jimmy Brown and 
Johnny Unitas. Basketball? Wilt Chamberlain and Bill 
Russell and Oscar Robertson. Hockey? Bobby Hull. He 
stands alone. 

Hull dominates all thought about the game; he 
changes its traditions and shapes its rules. Once in Can- 
ada he made some comments about a Black Hawk coach 
—a violation of athletic niceties that set teeth on edge. 
In print, at least, the players must maintain a sufficient 
servility pleasing to the owners. Hull was, in his view, 
merely telling the truth; he never expected his com- 
ments to creep back to Chicago. Instead of fining Hull— 
or trading him—the front-office men of the Black Hawks 
merely gritted, “When a player produces, he’s got a 
right to his opinions.” Within a year the coach was re- 
placed. Even the league changes its rules for Hull. One 
of the most hallowed of rules over the years has been 
the one that bars players who haven't signed their con- 
tract from playing in the league all-star game. Last 
autumn, Hull hadn't signed his Black Hawk contract on 
the day of the all-star game. The league repealed the 
rule. “We would have looked foolish to stage our all- 
star game without Bobby Hull,” said Clarence Campbell, 
the NHL president. Hull then signed his contract. 

His fame offers Bobby Hull power, opportunity—and 
burdens. He has not recognized the power. He has rec- 
ognized the opportunities, for he is one of the New 
Breed in Sports—the athlete who not only accepts fame 
but uses it. He sees it not as the reward of greatness 
but as a tool of the future. He has his goals though he 
has a tendency to understate them. “I'd like to play long 
enough so that when I’m finished, I won’t have to go out 
and dig ditches or punch time clocks.” He wants to lead 
the good life, to indulge its security, its comfort, its 
meaning, It is what fame might yet return him. 

He is ready to accept its burdens. It happens that he 
is temperamentally inclined to work hard to match those 
burdens. Indeed, he has to be up and working. “I really 
can’t sit still long,” he says. “On Sunday at home on the 
farm, I just can’t sit around. I’ve got to get up and go 
Jook at the herd.” Nor can he really enjoy vacations. 
Last summer, he and the family went to Hawaii for a 
vacation that was supposed to last two weeks. But he 
couldn’t take it—just lying around on the beach in the 
sun. “After five days, we came home,” he says. 

Some burdens are not physical. They wear at the 
emotions and the mind and they penetrate deeply into 
the texture of family life. Bobby hates to part—as he 
must—with his three small sons when the Hawks go on 
road trips. “The children don’t understand,” he said 
last spring. “They can’t understand why I don’t stay 
home with them all the time. Why just the other day 
Bobby Jr. told my wife, Joanne, to take my suitcase 
away from me.” And when his daddy had to join the 
team at a special Stanley Cup retreat, three-year-old 
Blake Hull began to ery. Said Bobby: “When I got 
into the car, he turned to Joanne and asked, ‘Why is 
daddy leaving? Have I been a bad boy?’” 

Still other burdens demand a devotion to commitments 
that might embarrass him. Last autumn, for instance, 
he’d hoped to show one of his yearling bulls at the 
International Live Stock show in Chicago but the bull 
fell ill. Without his own steer, he’d have preferred not 
to enter the show at all. “But they’d put out so much 
publicity that I felt we had to come up with something,” 
he says. So he bought a heifer from another farm in 
Canada and had it shipped to Chicago. “I led it into 
judging myself,” he says grimly. The animal didn’t have 
quite enough meat on her—‘they’ve got to be so fat 


they can hardly walk,” he says. “You've got to start 
getting her ‘fit’ from the time she’s a calf.” He didn’t 
like finishing ninth—and he couldn’t explain to the 
public that the heifer hadn’t been bred on his farm. He 
simply accepted the fact that he had to appear and he 
made the most of it. 

It hasn’t always been easy. “Bobby is a very complex 
man,” says one friend who's studied him for eight years. 
“He was one of the most poised 18 year olds I've ever 
encountered and he’s maintained this poise all through 
his career. “I think there’s a lot of the Canadian farm 
boy in Bobby, but he knows that this game is played 
in the big cities and that's where his income is. So he’s 
Jearned to play the sophisticated role—the kind of per- 
son they expect him to be in New York and Chicago. 
But I’m not sure he really likes it. I think he’d be per- 
fectly happy staying on that farm back in Ontario.” 

Hull himself concedes the contradiction in his nature. 
One day not long ago he sat in the Black Hawk suite of 
offices in the Chicago Stadium and considered one par- 
ticular question like a man weighing the insoluble prison 
of being: “Who would you like to be if you could choose 
to be anybody else in history?” Outside, the afternoon 
dusk was beginning to eat like a river into the winter 
light. Hull was the picture of the young executive—a 14 
Paul Newman of the movies. He has an ineluctable 
sense of dress and he can look perfectly groomed in a 
cable-knit sweater or—as he was dressed this day—in 
clothes suited for a meeting of the board of directors. 
He found the question an intriguing one; it reflects the 
imagination and desires of the inner man. Mickey Man- 
tle once told me he’d rather be Frank Sinatra. Bill 
Veeck said he would like to have been Robin Hood, who 
stole from the rich to give to the poor. 

Now it was Hull’s turn. His answer: “Tom Jones!” 
He looked a little abashed a the candor of his choice. 
Tom Jones was the swashbuckling character in Henry 
Fielding’s novel of England’s more picaresque life in 
the 18th century; he achieved a somewhat wider celeb- 
rity in a movie adapted from the novel, which illustrated 
—among other things—how to be a slob while eating. 
A lecherous slob. “I’m not sure I should have said that,” 
said Hull, looking prim and proper, “but I’ye often 
thought I’d like to live in the days when people were 
not so prim and proper.” 

If his world is sometimes prim and proper, it is also 
immensely varied and stimulating. For his fame has 
been a passport to a knowledge of many liyves—as 
athlete, farmer, businessman, celebrity. At the centrix 
of them all is the life of the hockey player. 

The shelter in that world is the locker room. It is lo- 
cated in the grimy bowels of the Chicago Stadium, hard 
by storage rooms with old lumber, by the workshops and 
concessions storage rooms, by a kennel penning a snarl- 
ing black German shepherd behind a door that says: 
“Bad dog—Man Eater!—Keep out!” The locker room 
itself is immaculate, well-lighted, the most modern in 
the business. It has the usual equipment: a training 
room, an equipment room, an office for the coach. But 
it also has a sauna bath (“temperature runs 140, maybe 
160”) just off a modern shower room. And it has a 
“slumber” room where the players can relax and sleep 
after taking a sauna and shower. Bobby Hull's cubicle— 
a hard wooden bench with hooks on the back wall for 
his clothes, hooks on the top frame for his skates—is in 
the far corner of the locker room, away from the door. 
His neighbors on his right are his linemates—rangy, out- 
going Phil Esposito, the center; chunky, agile Chico 
Maki, the right wing. Billy Reay likes to keep his lines 
together as much as possible. On Hull's left, as the 
cubicles turn the corner, are two defensemen—open- 
faced Doug Jarrett, burr-headed expressive Matt Rav- 
lich, who grew up in Sault Ste. Marie with Esposito and 
Maki, who played junior hockey with Hull in Ontario. 
(Dennis Hull, Bobby’s brother—who’s almost six years 
younger than Bobby—has a cubicle across the way, near 
the players he normally joins on the ice. When Bobby 
was hurt, it was Dennis and Ken Hodge who replaced 


him on the left wing.) There is always an undertone of 
joshing and happy needling going on around the Hull 
cubicle: his friends pay him the high tribute of wiseguy 
affection. (“Samson lost his strength when he lost his 
hair,” warns Ravlich.) Hull takes the needling with em- 
barrassed smiles: his friends are more accomplished at 
it than he is. He is never imperious about hockey: he 
speaks with his skill, not his mouth. 

One morning Hull sat in his cubicle and looked down 
at the floor. He was bothered about his hockey sticks. 
He’d picked one off the rack and taken it to the work 
table outside the locker-room. The work table has a 
vise, a saw, and a plane and it gives the players a chance 
to tailor the sticks to their own desires. He cut two inches 
off the end of the stick, then planed down the heel. 
“T don’t know what’s wrong with these sticks—I don’t 
even think they’re mine,” he said. He dismissed the fact 
that the handle had his name burned in black on it. 
“They can still make a mistake,” he said. The sticks 
have a deep curve in the blade, “Stan really started it,” 
he says of Mikita. Hull adopted the curved blade in the 
season he scored 50 goals—1961-62. (“They used to take 
the old sticks and put them under their doors at night 
so they’d get a little bend in them,” Dennis Hull has 
recalled.) Today the sticks have the deep curve manu- 
factured into the blade—‘“it would take me quite a while 
to get used to the straight blade again,” says Hull. 
What's the advantage of the curved blade? “You can 
pull the puck into you”—with a sweep of the stick— 
“and shoot it at the same time,” says Hull. The puck 
spins off the end of the blade, a little as if flung from a 
sling. “If you tried the same thing with a straight blade, 
you'd just pull the puck into the corner.” 

He finished wrapping tape around the stick and stood 
up. He was wearing only sweat clothes and a rakish 
scarlet sports-car cap, He was only going to “break a 
sweat” in the workout; there’d be no supervised scrim- 
mage. But now he remembered that he’d forgotten to 
put the leather brace on his left knee. “Well,” he said 
tentatively, ‘nobody’s going to hit me in the knee to- 
day, I hope.” He stomped on his skates across the vinyl 
and out the door. 

While he was gone, the other members of the Black 
Hawk organization talked about him matter of factly, 
not with wonder but like a surgeon describing his finest 
operation. “He’s so powerful,” said Glenn Hall, “that 
defensemen only want a piece of him—they don’t want 
to take him head-on,” On this day, Bobby weighed 191 
pounds. He stands only 5-10 tall but his muscles are so 
well-developed that he looks like he should be hunted 
not played. His biceps are bigger than Cassius Clay's. 
He has to get customed-tailored jackets because his 
chest is size 44 and his waist is size 32. He is a physio- 
logical phenomenon: the “perfect muscular mesomorph,” 
reported the Sports College of Canada and Fitness In- 
stitute. It found that Bobby is the fastest man in hockey 
when carrying a puck—he was recorded at 29.4 m.p.h. 
His speed and strength not only intimidates defensemen 
but forces him to make his decisions and his dekes 
(fakes or feints) quickly. “His deke is real quick,” says 
Hall, “He’s coming in on the goal so fast he’s got to make 
a real quick move. He uses it more than he used to, par- 
ticularly when he’s coming in tighter on the goal.” 

In the office of Billy Reay, the coach, several men 
gathered to discuss hockey and Hull. “When Bobby 
first came up,” said one man, “he was playing center on 
a line with Nester (Eric Nesterenko) and Ron Murphy. 
All three guys were the same kind of player—they’d be 
all over the ice, nobody knowing where anybody else 
was. Rudy Pilous’—then the Black Hawk coach—was 
strictly a by-the-book man.” That is to say: he liked his 
players to hold their position and organize for plays, not 
to play free-wheeling hockey. “He’d look out and see 
these three guys free-wheeling it all over the ice and 
all it meant to him was confusion.’ Eventually Rudy 
shifted Bobby to left wing and the discussion in Reay’s 
office turned to what kind of players should play on the 
same line with Hull. Why, for instance, should Stan 
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Mikita not play with Hull? 

Mikita, too, is an extraordinary player. He’s led the 
league in total points for the last two years. The enor- 
mous variety and consistency of his skills leads some 
Canadian newsmen—particularly those in Toronto, who 
helpfully like to foster dissension elsewhere—to declare 
that there is jealousy between Mikita and Hull. Non- 
sense, says Mikita. “I’ve known Bobby since he was 
playing with the junior team in the town I grew up in 
He was a star then and a good guy with it. He’s the star 
here and the same good guy.” Says Hull: “We were 
actually in business together. He’s a great hockey play- 
er and I admire his skill.” 

Actually, there are good strategic reasons for playing 
Mikita on one line and Hull on another, 

“They're both the same kind of player—they’re both 
the kind of guys you want carrying the puck,” said one 
of the men in Reay’s office. Hull carries it on a power 
burst down the left wing: what he lacks in subtlety he 
makes up in the whirlwind force of his charge. Mikita 
carries it down to harass the defense with his finesse; 
he’s like a muscular mosquito who can’t quite be swat- 
ted. They are at their best with their individual skills 
and the Hawks feel it makes more sense to exploit those 
individual skills instead of sublimating both by trying to 
match them on the same line. 

The discussion turned—as it must, in discussing great- 
ness in hockey—to the skills of Hull’s contemporaries: 
Gordie Howe, who is in his 20th year with the Detroit 
Red Wings and Maurice “The Rocket” Richard, who re- 
tired several years ago after a distinguished career with 
the Montreal Canadiens. Richard was the first player to 
score 50 goals in a season and he did it in the days when 
there were 50 games in a NHL season. Hull did it later 
in a 70-game season (and so did Bernie Geoffrion of 
Montreal). Richard finished an 18-year career with 544 
goals in regular-season play. Howe has scored more than 
600 goals so far—and he’s still playing. Early in his 
ninth season, Bobby Hull had 280 goals; he was the only 
player in NHL history to collect 250 goals in less than 
10 seasons. 

“Bobby is a combination of both Richard and Howe,” 
said Reay. “He has the explosive potential and the 
strength and durability of Howe. He can skate better 
and faster than either one and he shoots harder.” 

Actually, the comparison with Howe has to be more 
subtle because Howe’s skills embrace everything from 
defense to the sly forms of punishing an opponent. Hull 
lacks Howe's finesse and experience. “Howe makes the 
game look easier.” says Tommy Ivan, He coached Howe 
when Gordie was 16; he coached Hull when Bobby was 
17. “Bobby has a shorter stride than Howe; he looks 
explosive when he’s going down the ice,” says Ivan, 
“Howe is a much more deceptive skater. He has a longer 
stride so he doesn’t look like he’s skating as hard as he 
is.” Hull, of course, has a much faster shot. And Hull 
shoots a much ‘heavier’ puck,” says Ivan. One goalie 
stopped a Hull shot with his glove and found it numbed 
his entire arm. Another said: “You catch it with your 
hand, it still breaks off and goes into the net.” 

One of the greatest assets that Hull possesses is his 
relative youth and his ability. “Bobby has become an 
outstanding two-way player,” said George “Red” Sulli- 
van, until recently the coach of the New York Rangers. 

Claude Provost of Montreal, who often is assigned to 
guard Hull, says “you can’t give him any room to get 
started.” That is the most common strategy for stopping 
Hull—other than fouling him outright. The idea is to 
check and harass him before he can get his speed up, 
for after that he’s virtually unstoppable. “He'll beat you 
unless you stay right on top of him and it’s harder than 
ever to do that.” Leo Boivin of Boston, who also shadows 
Hull, adds that ‘you have to try to get him over to the 
boards.” In that way, the defenseman can use the boards 
as an ally in crowding Hull. “It isn’t easy,” conceded 
Boivin. “He's like a bull.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of Hull’s skills 
is that he does it against the odds—indeed, it seems, 
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against the very wishes of the entrenched force of the 
NHL. In the 1961-62 season, for instance, Hull was offi- 
cially credited with scoring 50 goals, thus tying Maurice 
Richard’s record. Actually, he scored 51 goals but the 
other goal was credited to a teammate Ab McDonald, 
The disputed goal took place in a game between the 
Black Hawks and Red Wings on February 21, 1962. Hull 
shot the puck towards the net. It deflected off the stick 
of Detroit defenseman Warren Godfrey and went into 
the net. But in the same melee, McDonald took a swing 
at the puck. Later he told the official scorer, Ozzie Blue- 
mel, that he couldn’t be sure whether he’d ticked the 
puck or the leg or skate of another player. Bluemel had 
instinctively credited McDonald with the goal but he 
was willing to change the decision if he’d been wrong. 
Unfortunately, he couldn’t locate Godfrey before the 
Red Wings left the Chicago Stadium. When he next saw 
Godfrey, the Detroit defenseman told him that the puck 
had been shot by Hull and was deflected off his stick. 
He also told Red Wing Coach Sid Abel, who took the 
matter up with Clarence Campbell, president of the 
Jeague. They thought, in justice, that Hull should get 
credit for the goal. So did Bluemel. “On the basis of the 
information I’ve received since then,” he said before the 
season ran out, “I think Campbell should reverse his 
decision.” Campbell didn’t—and Hull remains credited 
only with a tie, not with breaking the record. 

Even more startling is the easy acceptance of the 
league—and its referees—of illegal play used against 
Hull. Reay mentioned one player whose technique for 
guarding Hull is—‘let’s face it: hooking and holding.” 
Last season, Tommy Ivan began complaining out loud 
about the way the officials ignored the abuse given Hull. 
“Tt’s not that Bobby isn’t playing well enough to score 
51 or 61 goals,” he said. “He’s just not being allowed 
to play his game. . . . The referees don’t call a quarter 
of the penalties they should against the players trying 
to check him. He’s hooked and held and tripped more 
than any man in the league and, because he’s as great 
as he is the refs ignore what these guys do to him. Hold- 
ing is holding and hooking is hooking, no matter wheth- 
er the man being hooked or held is Bill Smith, Tom 
Jones, or Bobby Hull. And that’s the only way penalties 
should be called, Refs have no business taking the per- 
son being victimized into account.” 

Hull had started the ’64-65 season by scoring 35 goals 
in 37 games, then lost his momentum in a tangle of hold- 
ing and hooking. “The average player will be knocked 
down by the stuff they pull on Bobby,” said Ivan. “But 
the guy is tremendously strong and he has great pride. 
They can’t drag him down often, no matter what they 
do to him. He won’t take a dive to impress officials.” 

He does absorb punishment. Some six years ago, he 
lost six teeth to a stick wielded by Doug Harvey. In 
1963, his nose was splattered all over his face; it took 
ten stitches to close the cut and the orbital bones near 
his nose around his eyes were smashed. He missed one 
game, then came back to join the Black Hawks in the 
Stanley Cup playoffs, Last season, shortly after Ivan’s 
remarks, he suffered a disabling injury to one knee be- 
cause of a check, then—when he returned—tore the lig- 
aments in the other because of another check, He didn’t 
regain his health until the end of the season: he missed 
nine games and couldn't play at full effectiveness in the 
games he did play. When the Stanley Cup series opened, 
the Hawks heard that one team was drawing a bead on 
his injured left knee in an effort to stop him. “I just 
don’t understand something like this,” said Billy Reay. 
“A good solid check—yes. But to deliberately cripple a 
player .. .” Hull’s reaction was dramatic: he scored 
ten goals and seven assists in 14 games to carry the 
Hawks into the final game of the series. 

Hull has both the temperament and the muscle to 
retaliate memorably when goaded to exasperation, All 
he needs is the proper incentive. Last season Chicago 
buzzed with reports that he’d taken umbrage at vulgar 
and indiscreet remarks made at a social gathering by a 
huge defensive lineman on a professional footba!] team. 


The lineman prided himself on his roughness and his 
toughness. He was six inches taller and 60 pounds heav- 
jer than Hull. Hull—according to the reports—merely 
knocked him cold with one punch. 

When he decides to act, Hull acts violently. Last year 
he got only 32 minutes in penalties and won the Lady 
Byng trophy for sportsmanship. This year, he had 27 
minutes in his first 12 games and is not likely to win 
the Lady Byng trophy. One reason: he became em- 
broiled in a fight in Montreal with three seconds left to 
play in one game and escalated to such heights of vio- 
qeuge that he drew 15 minutes in penalties and $50 in 

nes. 

Upstairs, in the chilly empty arena—where the red 
chairs and yellow aisles of the second balcony gleamed 
in the artificial light—Bobby Hull finished his workout. 
He clumped back into the locker-room on his skates, 
still worried about his stick. “I’ll take the one I used 
last night as a spare in Boston,” he told the equipment 
manager. On the green chalk board, the departing time 
for the plane was marked: 8 a.m. the next day. Stan 
Mikita looked at it unhappily, then chalked beneath it: 
“An earlier plane leaves at 5 a.m. for those who desire.” 
Hull began peeling off his sweat clothes and tape. ““May- 
be T'll take a little heat,” he said. Normally he doesn’t 
like to go into the sauna bath. “It takes something out 
of you,” he says. He also doesn’t have much time to 
relax: when he leaves the Stadium, he goes on to work 
elsewhere. The Black Hawks don’t object to his outside 
interests. ‘They know that when I step on the ice,” he 
says, moving his head to indicate the rink upstairs, “I’m 
ready to go.” 

What they do get uneasy about is his gift of candor. 
He has a genius for saying exactly what he thinks— 
something that escapes most renowned athletes. “I’m 
sure if I didn’t say I wanted to win the Hart award, 
you'd think there was something wrong with me,” he 
says. On more controversial subjects, he is just as out- 
spoken. In 1962-63, for instance, his goal production 
dropped from the record-tying 50 per season to 31. It 
had been known that the Hawks had been working very 
hard all year—in practice as well as in the games. To 
the conscientious player, hockey is as demanding a sport 
physically as pro football—except the players play two 
or three games a week and frequently scrimmage in 
practice between games. “I was sick of hockey when the 
season started,” Bobby said at the time. “They worked 
us to death in training camps. We played 17 exhibitions 
and had two tough practices a day.” 

Even in his best year, he was not a fast starter. In his 
record-tying year he’d gotten his fifth goal in his 17th 
game, his 20th goal in his 43rd game. He got 30 goals in 
his last 25 games, one of the most torrid performances 
in hockey history. But by the middle of the following 
season he still felt the fatigue in his bones. Now, under 
Billy Reay, the Hawks have a more relaxed practice 
schedule. Recently the Hawks had three games in four 
days—and had only one workout, one “sweat-breaking 
session” and two skull sessions in the days that followed. 

From time to time, Hull discovers that his fame gives 
much wider circulation to his remarks than he ever 
anticipated. Last July in Hawaii, he told a reporter that 
he thought he might seek $100,000 from the Black 
Hawks for a new contract. He'd just completed a five- 
year contract—which was said to pay him $20,000 a 
year, or $100,000 for five years—and he was aware of 
how his value had grown in those five years. But he had 
no set amount in mind at the time. “I should have told 
him $200,000 so he’d of known I was kidding.” he said 
later. Actually, his economics was sound: the Black 
Hawks—and all of hockey—have been drawing incred- 
ible crowds in the last few years. And Hull has been 
the big magnet. 

In the end, Bobby didn’t get anywhere close to 
$100,000. Nor did he expect to, But his fight made it 
possible for all hockey players to look towards greater 
income, particularly when the NHL expands. Indeed, 
he will tell any other player in the NHL exactly what 


he’s earning so that the player can better negotiate for 
his own salary. He doesn’t intend to lead a union move- 
ment; he merely believes that information is at the heart 
of establishing a player’s market value. That doesn’t 
mean every player will act on the knowledge; some of 
them—as he acknowledges—‘are afraid they might get 
sent back to the minors” if they bargain too sharply. 

Hull’s own negotiations last autumn were complicated 
by a problem rarely encountered by other players: the 
Black Hawks barred his sons from the locker room. Bob- 
by himself learned to skate when he was four years old. 
He started teaching his sons to skate when they were 
two. They learned on the Black Hawk ice. The two older 
boys—ages 6 and 4 last autumn—frequently accompa- 
nied their father to practice. Blond and fair-skinned— 
like their father—they’d play in the locker room or in 
the grandstand while their father was working out with 
the team. And like young boys, they had an energy that 
confounded their elders. “They called them ‘The White 
Tornadoes’,” says one friend of Hull’s. To prepare for 
the 1965-66 season, the Black Hawks decided to train 
in Chicago at the Chicago Stadium. And at the start 
of training, they barred the children of the players from 
the locker room. 

Hull tried.to reach Jim Norris, co-owner of the Hawks, 
who was staying out of touch of Hull in Florida. But 
Norris managed to get through to the newspapers. Hull, 
he said, is “taking a spoiled boy's attitude towards the 
training rules.” He made an indisputable point; “It's 
hazardous having little children running all over the 
place unsupervised during practice.” He insisted that 
“we certainly couldn’t make an exception in Hull’s ease.” 

Said Hull: “I don’t think I’m being big-headed about 
this. I don’t like not working and playing when the 
other guys have to, but this is a matter of principle with 
me... The Black Hawks can’t be too interested in 
where players are coming from if they want to discour- 
age two little boys from skating and getting to know 
the game.” 

Eventually, the matter was resolved through com- 
promise. The boys could work out on the rink in the 
Stadium when the Black Hawks weren’t using it—i.e., 
when their daddy was in a meeting with the rest of the 
team. But they weren’t to roam through the stadium 
alone. When everything had calmed down, Hull conced- 
ed that the issue had grown beyond all proper propor- 
tions. But that is a price he must pay for his fame, 

There is, however, one change that his own fame will 
never alter: his joy in the land. Here is the focus of his 
world away from hockey: the land. Bobby owns two 
farms and two homes. During the season, he lives in 
the three-bedroom ranch house he built in Addison, 
Illinois, some 17% miles west of Chicago's Loop. He was 
raised in a small town: Point Anne, Ontario—‘about 
400 people and 500 dogs,” he says. He still likes to see 
the stars at night and smell the fresh sharp air of winter. 
So he doesn’t live in the city. His other home is a nine- 
room Cape Cod on a bluff on an island in the Bay of 
Quinte in Ontario, about four miles by water and 28 
miles by land from Point Anne. It is from this home that 
—during the off-season—he directs his farming opera- 
tions. Though he didn’t live on a farm as a boy, he visit- 
ed relatives’ farms often. He still thinks that living on a 
farm is an exultant experience. “Anybody who’s been 
raised in the city can never forget a farm,” he told a 
city boy recently. The first farm he bought, in partner- 
ship with a man named Ralph Edwards, is a 250-acre 
spread in Demorestville, Ontario, about four miles from 
his home on the island. He raises cattle—Polled Here- 
fords—on the spread. 

The town that Bobby was raised in is a “company 
town.” Point Anne is built around a cement factory, a 
factory where Bobby’s father worked “since he was 
about 15 years old.” The houses are “company houses,” 
built by the cement factory to house its workers. Most 
of them are stucco and frame, The Hull family—which 
blossomed to 11 children—is now in its fourth “company 
house” as the company keeps knocking down older 
structures. “The folks just moved into it,” says Bobby. 
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When he was four years old, his sisters taught him to 
skate. The town of Point Anne is on the shore of the Bay 
of Quinte and there was plenty of opportunity to skate, 
both on the Bay and on a rink in town. “I used to get up 
at five o'clock in the morning and build a fire and go 
out to skate before going to school,” recalls Bobby. He 
never had to do muscle-building exercises to acquire his 
muscles—and he doesn’t have to do such exercises to 
keep them. “When I was eight years old,” he has re- 
called, “I started going into the wood near Point Anne 
with my grandfather, I chopped down trees with an ax 
and that helped develop my arm and back muscles. T 
also walked to and from school four miles a day and 
during the winter I shoveled snow from morning till 
night.” 

When he was 10, Bobby began playing in organized 
hockey, with Belleville, Ontario, which was about six 
miles from Point Anne. He recalls himself as being “short 
and squatty—not particularly muscular.” He played 
bantam hockey for three years and then Bob Wilson, a 
scout for the Black Hawks, spotted him. He was put on 
the “negotiation list” of the Black Hawks, which meant 
he was reserved for them until they released him or 
until he quit hockey. He played junior hockey with sev- 
eral Hawk farm teams, winding up with St. Catharines, 
where in one year—1956-57—he scored 33 goals and 28 
assists in 52 games. The town was 200 miles from his 
home and almost every weekend his mother and father 
would drive over to see him. “I don’t know what I would 
have done if they hadn’t,” he once said, “But that’s part 
of growing up in Canada if you want to make the NHL.” 

At that time, the Black Hawks trained at St. Cath- 
arines. Bobby trained with the farm clubs at night; the 
major-league team practiced during the day. So Hull's 
schedule was simple: he’d go to high school during the 
day, practice with the high school football team in the 
afternoon, and then practice with the hockey club at 
night. One afternoon, he scored two touchdowns in a 
scrimmage, then turned up for dinner about six o'clock. 
He learned that Bob Wilson had been trying to reach 
him: the Hawks wanted him to play that night against 
the New York Rangers. He bolted down his dinner, 
rushed over to the rink—and scored two goals against 
the Rangers. “That night,” he says, “the Hawks signed 
me to a major-league contract.” He was 17 years old. 

Bobby scored 13 goals in his first year and 18 in his 
second. Then in his third season he began to stamp his 
mark on the record book: he led the league in goals 
(39) and total points (81). He was to do it twice more 
in the next four years—and suddenly the work had 
turned to fame. 

At the same time, his brother Dennis was moving up 
through the Black Hawk ranks. He joined the Hawks 
last season, rejoined them this seas “Tf anybody has 
a shot as hard as Bobby, it’s Dennis,” says Reay. But 
he lacks Bobby’s know-how—the experience acquired 
in more than eight years of big-league hockey. One day 
not too long ago, Bobby was pacing through an under- 
ground corridor in the stadium and talking of Dennis. 
But what he was saying reflected the way he looked at 
hockey and its discipline: 

“All he needs is some more ice time—a little more 
experience about the moves. The only way you can learn 
the moves is by playing. I don’t care if you can go 60 
miles an hour, if you don’t make the moves you won't 
beat the goalkeeper. By playing—if you play enough, 
eventually they start coming fluently. That’s what 1 
like to think about my playimg—when I’m ready, I’m 
fluent out there. My moves are fluent. And the only way 
you get them is by work. You know what you should do. 
You see what you should do. And then suddenly you can 
do it—automatically .. . without thinking.” 

His footsteps splintered in the gloom. 
Now he was climbing the steps to the world 
outside of hockey. It would demand work 
and more work. There was a lot to be done 
before sundown. And tomorrow would be 
another day. It would begin at 6:30 in the 
morning. 
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THE GERRY LINDGREN STORM 


(Continued from page 37) 
mornings for long runs—sometimes, 
packing lunches, running as far as Mt. 
Spokane, some 35 miles from the city 
center. Since his sophomore year in 
high school, Gerry has been in almost 
constant training, a time when he 
began his two-a-day workouts. That 
fall, he dazzled the local track world 
by running the Shadle Park cross- 
country course in nine minutes, 17 
seconds. He broke the course record 
by_40 seconds. The old record was 
9:57, set by Jerry Leonard, a state 
champion. 

Gerry continued to improve—win- 
ning the state meet in Seattle, where 
he broke Leonard’s course record for 
2.4 miles by 18 seconds—and the next 
fall cut down his own Shadle Park 
record to a phenomenal 8:59.5, and 
followed that by setting a state~-meet 
course record. 

“T knew then that he was the great- 
est in the country,” says Walters. “TI 
didn’t think there was a high-school 
kid anywhere who could touch him. 
It was a tremendous experience for 
me. I'd never been associated with 
anything like it—he was a coach's 
dream.” 

Walters, who was the U.S. national 
team’s distance coach last year, goes 
on to say, “I've never seen anyone 
with Gerry's recovery powers. These, 
of course, are in effect even when he’s 
running—long grinds seem to have 
little effect on him. I don’t think 
there’s anything abnormal about 
Gerry's respiratory system. His pulse 
rate isn’t abnormally low, and as a 
matter of fact, it was rather high 
when he came to me—around 78. Like 
all young distance runners, his pulse 
rate dropped after extensive training, 
but now it isn’t much lower than 55.” 

Despite the NCAA-AAU rumpus, 
Lindgren enieys good relations at 
WSU. Actually, close observers say 
the school’s posture was one of help- 


lJessness during the whole incident. 

Gerry’s coach, Mooberry, says he 
never had the sense of really “having” 
Gerry. A week before Lindgren went 
to San Diego, Mooberry said: “You 
know, for one thing he doesn’t—he 
really can’t—appreciate the fact that 
he’s a college athlete. He can’t ap- 
preciate the NCAA. 

“All the meets he’s been able to 
enter as a freshman have been just 
like those AAU meets he entered as 
a high-school kid.” 

Today, Gerry is a familiar and pop- 
ular figure around WSU’s rolling 
campus. “He was everybody’s buddy 
the minute he got here,” says Moo- 
berry. Lindgren has taken on a repu- 
tation as a dead-pan practical joker 
—although, when interviewed in re- 
laxed moments, he is serious. 

Lindgren is not as quiet, unassum- 
ing and modest as some newspaper 
accounts have pictured him. He still 
retains an apprehension about inter- 
viewers—they started descending on 
him when he was only 17—and, in 
some cases, hasn't come across well. 
He is not above putting an inter- 
viewer on, as he did with one writer 
during the Olympics. He drove the 
writer to a frenzy of scribbling with 
a long, involved story about “left- 
footed runners”—stringing the fellow 
endlessly, then dropped him. When 
the writer finally was told he’d been 
had—he was, naturally, furious. “It 
could have been an easy sort of joke,” 
says a friend, “but Gerry didn’t know 
when to quit.” 

Tracy Walters’ wife, Leta, who ac- 
companied her husband and Gerry to 
Tokyo, feels that such pranks are 
Lindgren’s way of relieving inner 
pressures. “I think he feels too many 
people expect too much of him,” she 
says. When the pressure gets too 
much, he really omes a kid—a 
joker, not serious. Some people can’t 
understand it. I think he really got 


under the skin of some of the Olym- 
pics coaches, too.” 

Locker room pals have learned not 
to take Gerry too literally. To a 
routine question, “How far’d you run 
today?” Gerry is liable to deadpan, 
“Only 45 miles.” And he is anything 
but shy. Last fall, jogging around the 
track at WSU, he spotted football 
coach Bert Clark on his way to prac- 
tice. Trotting over, he announced: 
“Say, coach, a couple of your boys 
went by a few minutes ago. I was 
tempted to throw a block into ’em, 
but I decided they couldn't stand up 
under the blow.” 

It is abundantly clear that Lindgren 
has many years of running ahead. “I 
intend to go on with it, at least 
through college,” he says. “If running 
fits into my plans when I get out— 
well, I'll go on running.” 

Perhaps Lindgren’s closest follow- 
er is a gifted sports writer for the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, Bob 
Payne. 

“As far as I'm concerned,” says 
Payne, “the question isn’t whether 
Gerry will some day lose his love of 
running—but whether he'll get tired 
of the pressure of competition. I don't 
think anybody can appreciate the 
pressure he’s been under for the last 
two years. There have been countless 
luncheons, banquets, parades and so- 
called ‘honors.’ All of these things 
serve to intensify the pressure—be- 
cause they emphasize the importance 
some people place on him. 

“Now the nation—the whole 
world—will pressure him, pressure 
him to beat the Russians, to win the 
Olympics, to beat Ron Clarke's rec- 
ords, to do it all. I can’t even guess 
how he'll take it. But his improve- 
ments will never be as dramatic as 
they've been in the past—so I guess 
the thing I fear is that the public, the 
press, won't realize this. They'll go on 
expecting more, more, more. I just 
hope that somebody’ can educate 
them.” 
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(Continued from page 29) 

get off the line. I'd get knocked down 
at the line by the weakside linebacker 
and I'd get up and get knocked down 
by the middle linebacker, or by the 
free safety, who'd come up. By the 
time I'd get up and get back out the 
play would be over. It was soon ap- 
parent that it was useless for me to 
try to get out and catch a pass, but I 
was tying up two or three guys. That 
Jeft_ Pete or Raymond open.” 

Timmy has always been a fine re- 
ceiver. His first season as a regular, 
1962, he caught 52 passes for 859 
yards. Although quarterback Sonny 

‘urgensen was sidelined much of ’63, 
Timmy caught 36 passes (while rush- 
ing for 841 yards). In 64 Timmy was 
sidelined much of the season and even 
when he was playing the Eagles 
weren't throwing to their backs as 
they had in the past. 

“We just didn’t exploit it,’ Timmy 
said. “I think the main reason was 
that Norm had to get adjusted to the 
team. We all did, we had so many 
new faces. Not only the quarterback, 
about half the team was new. This 
year Norm’s relaxed, he has more 
poise and looks around more. He uses 


me more as a safety valve and they’ve 
made up a lot of patterns for me as a 
result of that. We've always had 
swing wides or guick flares right over 
the line, or else straight up to take 
the linebacker out. But they’ve been 
sneaking in different things now like 
bootlegs off the flare.” 

Instead of just flaring around the 
end and turning it up field for a quick 
catch (which he often does), on the 
bootleg he fakes up. As soon as he’s 
past the line Timmy cuts diagonally 
over the middle. By the time he’s 
18-20 yards deep the pass should be 
there. Additionally, he runs a fan 
pattern, which is a deep flare, and a 
fork pattern, which is a deep fan. Of 
course, there are variations. On the 
rainbow, for example, Brown turns it 
up and breaks for the corner. “But 
they may call a ‘60 rainbow 2 post,” 
Timmy said, “and I'll go straight up 
the field, fake to the corner and cut 
in toward the goal post. Then they'll 
have Retzlaff and the split end run 
out patterns to clear that area.” 

Timmy went in to shower after 
the Redskin game and when he re- 
turned, Nate Ramsey, the Eagles’ left 
cornerback, called to him: “We gonna 


celebrate, man? Like, say, a party?” 

“Not this evening, baby,” crooned 
Tim. “I got something on for a while. 
But I'll be home.” 

“Maybe we drop around later,” 
Ramsey suggested. “We'll make some 
sound, huh?” 

“Fine,” Timmy said. He turned to 
us and explained. “I’ve got a thousand 
records at home. Usually some of the 
gang drops by. Sometimes we listen 
for five, six hours.” 

Ahead of the six-year veteran from 
minuscule Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege was an interview, and then a re- 
hearsal of a dramatic skit. On Mon- 
day morning he would catch a train 
to New York where he would per- 
form his skit at the Berghof Studio. 
He was studying acting and taking 
singing lessons on the one day a week 
he was off from football. 

When he turned from the mirror 
after a hair comb he was the picture 
of the successful athlete-show biz 
young man, a good-looking bachelor 
with a muscular build who is given 
to speaking two kinds of English. One 
is precise with intense undertones, 
and the other a sort of jive. “Let's 
roll,” he jived. 

But half an hour later he still was 
standing outside the stadium signing 
autographs for youngsters. Brown’s 
white’ Corvette. waited just beyond, 


piloted by the younger brother of his 
landlady, Ernestine (Ernie) Grice. 
The young man, whom Timmy, Ernie 
and Al Grice call “Took,” detached 
himself from the two-seater and 
Brown slid behind the wheel. 

“Except for the fumble you had a 
good day,” we remarked as Tim 
tooled through the traffic, meshing 
gears with the stick shift as expertly 
as he changes speeds on the field. 

Early in the third quarter, with the 
score 7-7, Tim swung wide and a 
Redskin tackle jarred the ball loose. 
Krause recovered and the Skins went 
on to take a 14-7 lead in a game the 
Eagles eventually won by 21-14. 

“Did it bug you?” he was asked. 

“Once it would have,” Timmy said. 
“Once I wouldn’t be driving you 
home after a fumble like that. I 
would have gone off and brooded. 
I'm a moody, cantankerous guy. But 
I'm licking it, all that brooding over 
a mistake or something I read or 
hear, that hurts me, 


epek I fumbled and they scored 
and I said to the guys: ‘Don't wor- 
ry, I'll get it back,’ And I did the next 
time we got the ball. But, baby, I just 
did get into the end zone.” 

“How about when Bob Brown (the 
Eagle’s 300-pound right tackle) acci- 
dentally knocked you down on the 
one-yard line? He stayed on his knees 
a long time with his head down, like 
he was crying, and you said some- 
thing to him.” 

“LT told him, ‘Forget it. I got six 
yards and we're inside the one. We'll 
score.’ Actually, if he'd been wearing 
a Redskin jersey 'd have caught the 
color out of the corner of my eye and 
Td have made a move.” 

“But there was no way to avoid 
him. Bob crashed right into you.” 

“I'd have made it,” Timmy replied. 
“When I see that six (points), I score. 
I believe in myself. I have a good 
mind and a good body. God gave mea 
lot of things. The trouble is, 'm a 
perfectionist. 

“The same thing goes for making 
records. I prefer singing ballads but 
they (his recording company) want 
rock ’n’ roll. I don't mind but the 
material hasn’t been very good. That's 
one reason I prefer acting. But I 
want to be good at it. I don’t want 
people coming to watch me because 
I'm a football player.” 

Yet he is a football player first, and 
a very good one, a 5-1i, 201-pound 
offensive halfback in a day when 
that size runner is out of style. The 
Packers said Timmy Brown was an 
anachronism in 1959, when he was cut. 
The Eagles signed him in ’60 but used 
him almost exclusively as a kick- 
return specialist for two years, feel- 
ing he was too small to take a heavy 
beating NFL defenses administer to 
running backs. When teammate Ted 
Dean got hurt, Timmy got his chance 
and he’s been an offensive halfback 
ever since. 

In mid-season ’65 he began running 
more and receiving less. The defenses 
had bunched to stop Timmy as a 
receiver, so Snead took advantage of 
him as a runner. It is very hard to 
stop him both ways at once. And de- 
spite the fact that teammate Jim Rin- 
go calls him “Tanker” (a guy who's 
always in the whirlpool tank for 
treatment), Timmy seldom gets hurt 
to the point where he misses a game. 
Brown himself regards last year’s in- 
jury that sidelined him for four 
games and troubled him through oth- 
ers as a freak thing. 


“I had the same thigh injury this 
year, too,” he said, “against Pitts 
burgh. They drained a pint of blood 
off it again. The thing is, they did it 
right after the game instead of wait 
ing overnight and going to the hos- 
pital the next day. I think the muscle 
got soft under ali that swelling be- 
cause when I came back, every time I 
tried to cut the leg gave out. This 
time I started running again right 
away and it was okay. They made 
up a special fiber thigh pad for me 
and it was heavy and bothered me 
until they gave me a lighter one.” 

He wore that heavy pad in the 
second ’65 meeting with the Browns, 
and anyone who saw that game knew 
Timmy was really hampered. He 
rushed for 186 yards on 16 carries. 
His best day running from_scrim- 
mage prior to that was 116 yards 
against the Steelers before he was 
hurt in 64. 

Bill McPeak talked about the skills 
a coach looks for in an offensive half- 
back and Tim Brown rates well. 
“Number one, he must be able to 
run,” said the Redskin coach, “Num- 
ber two, he must be able to catch 
passes. If he can block, too, that’s a 
great asset. 

“Brown certainly has the running 
ability. He's great running outside 
and inside, too. He isn’t afraid to go 
inside. On a pitchout he’s probably 
the best, and he can catch passes. He 
could be an outstanding flanker. As 
for blocking, I couldn’t call Timmy 
outstanding but he’s adequate. He'd 
have to be considered one of the three 
best halfbacks in pro ball.” 


TIMMY continually surprises peo- 
ple with his ability to run inside, but 
his longest run ever was an inside 
trap against Cleveland this season 
that went 54 yards for a touchdown. 
It was a play Philadelphia calls a 27 
turnout from a slide formation (the 
running backs set out behind the 
tackles, Brown on the weakside). The 
quarterback pivots and hands to Tim- 
my as if he’s going around end. The 
fullback runs up as if to hit the end, 
only he veers around him and takes 
the linebacker. But the end, hesitat- 
ing as the fullback comes at him, is 
set up for the offside guard who has 
pulled to trap him. Brown cuts inside 
the guard’s block and the split end 
goes down and picks up the safety. 

“When it hits, baby, oooee,” Timmy 
said. “Nobody really had a shot at 
me. I ran into the end and guard 
and the end got an arm halfway 
around me, but I sort of stopped, then 
—boom—I took off. That was it.” 

In the second Cardinal game he had 
another long run and another big 
day, By the end of the first half he’d 
rushed 14 times for 169 yards. “I tell 
ya,” Timmy said, “I was going for the 
big fella's team record (205 yards in 
a game, set by Steve Van Buren).” 
He should have had it. But the Cards 
controlled the ball most of the third 
period. Timmy carried only four 
times for 11 yards, then, tackled, he 
was hit with a helmet in the ribs and 
suffered a hairline fracture. He 
missed the entire fourth quarter. 

“I would’ve had the record other- 
wise,” he said. “I didn’t realize at the 
half I had 169 yards. But the guys 
were all fired up. Bob Brown and 
Jim Ringo were saying, ‘You're going 
out and get 150 more!’ Brown was 
yelling, ‘You goin’ end up with 300 
today.” He really works, every place 
I go, he’s there, always where the 
action is. I ought to put a stipulation 


in my contract—I don’t go anywhere 
without him. All the guys have been 
working good, though, Jim Skaggs 
and Ed Blaine at the guards, Brown 
and Lane Howell at the tackles and 
Ringo at center.” 

The big run against St. Louis was 
42 yards for a touchdown, It came 
on a quick flip to the weakside, a very 
successful play for the Eagles in '65. 
The formation was a break right, full- 
back aligned behind the quarterback, 
Timmy set left behind the weakside 
tackle. Snead just turned and pitched 
to Brown, who had taken off laterally 
behind the pulling tackle. The split 
end cracks back on the linebacker 
and the tackle hits the cornerback. 
Timmy makes his move off the tackle’s 
block. “Howell and Ray Poage (split 
end) got good blocks,” Timmy said, 
“and Ringo and Skaggs threw good 
downfield blocks. That's four good 
blocks and you can’t ask for more.” 

In the Eagle system, the halfback 
also runs. from the flood formation— 
the fullback set in the slot a few yards 
off and behind the tight end, and the 
flanker outside him. Brown aligns be- 
hind the tackle on the weakside and 
can run a takeoff around the strong- 
side behind power blocking. He runs 
quick flips to the weakside, too, be- 
cause the free safety has to cover the 
fullback on the other side. 

“Sereens to the strongside have been 
very effective off this flood formation,” 
Timmy said. “Those guys take every- 
thing with ‘em off the line and I go 
up and fake a block, then the guards 
pull out and I go with ‘em. Norm 
flips the ball and everyone’s gone ex- 
cept one or two linebackers, who the 
guards pick off. Then we go.” 


“YOU know, Sport Magazine set, me 
off in one of my moods not long 
ago,” Tim said. (November, 1965.) “It 
really wasn’t the magazine’s fault, 
though, They carried a story about 
how the coaches rated the players and 
I was only No. 5 halfback in the NFL. 
They put Tommy Mason, Charley 
Taylor, Don Perkins and Lenny 
Moore ahead of me.” 

He was asked how he compared 
with Mason, for example. 

“Tommy is a different type of run- 
ner," Timmy said. “He’s got good 
speed, too, but he’s a slashing ball- 
carrier whereas I sort of slide off. 
I rely on a lot of moves. Where I 
might make three moves on a tackler, 
Mason will make one and then put 
his head down and run over the guy.” 

In training camp Eagle coach Joe 
Kuharich had tried converting Timmy 
into a flanker. But after one ex- 
hibition game (in which Brown 
caught one of three passes thrown to 
him) the experiment was dropped. 
People close to Timmy knew he 
wasn't working hard at the new posi- 
tion because he didn’t like the idea. 
Flanker would be a natural spot for 
him if he ever decided he wanted to 
play it. “I just didn’t dig it,” he told 
us. “I'm a ballcarrier. I wish I could 
carry 20 times every game. I want to 
be the best halfback in the league. 
You can’t be the best if you don’t 
carry.” 

This year he had carried 139 times 
through the first 11 games, an average 
of less than 13 rushes per game. And 
Timmy was also seventh in the league 
in pass receptions. No other running 
back was in the top ten, Tim Brown 
finally seemed to have established 
himself as the best offensive halfback 
in the league. 
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BILLY CASPER: LAST OF THE BUFFALO EATERS 


_ (Continued from page 67) 
consistent golfer on tour in recent 
years, Yet he is no more famous now 
than he was in the past, Ardent goif 
nuts know him well, but casual sports 
fans do not. Even his fellow pros, 
who admire him immensely, overlook 
him inevitably, He has never, for ex- 
ample, been selected as the PGA 
“player of the year.” 

The thing is, Billy Casper is a me- 


thodical golfer. He does not em 
a mile.” He is not colorful. Until the 
diet came along to bring hi ub- 
licity, he was seldom noticed. en 


he won a tournament, as he often did, 
it shook up no one because he seldom 
won one of the big tournaments. This 
may be the key to his sort of ob- 
security, 

The only glamour event Billy has 
ever won was the 1959 U.S. National 
Open at the Winged Foot Golf Course 
in Mamaroneck, New York. He hung 
on in the face of a wind-storm to 
beat Bob Rosburg by one stroke. In 
that one, he was fading at the end, 
Usually, he starts slow and finishes 
fast. He was fourth in the Open in 
1964 and fourth and fifth in the Mas- 
ters’ Tournament in 1960 and 1964, 
respectively, Last year, he tied Nick- 
Jaus for second in the PGA champion- 
ship, two strokes behind Dave Marr. 

Billy insists he is not disturbed by 
the bridesmaid’s roles he has played 
in the glamour events. “They all 
count, large and small, and I win my 
share,” he says. “I'd like to win the 
Masters, the ‘A, another Open, but 
I'm not going to brood about it. I 
figure my turn to win some of the big 
ones will come in time. I thought it 
would be 1965, but it wasn’t to be. 
So, maybe this year.” 

This could be Bill Casper’s year. He 
is a picture golfer. It used to be a sort 
of comical picture, he was so fat. 
Now it’s a matinee-idol picture. This 
emerged after a Chicago physician 
found him to be allergic to almost 
every “normal” food. Then Billy went 
on the unusual diet. 

The new Bill Casper, darkly tanned 
and with fine features, stands just an 
inch under six feet, and where he 
once weighed 228 pounds, he now 
weighs 165, 


(AS2ER'S golf swing is in such a 
natural groove that it goes out of 
kilter about once each century. Golf- 
ers are notorious for tinkering with 
their game, but Casper is notorious 
for leaving his alone. “Once you 
know how to play, once you've set 
your own game, you shouldn’t fool 
around with it too much,” he says. 
“Play as much as possible, yes. But 
play, not practice. You see a great 
golfér fooling around with his game 
and it makes you sick. He’s got a 
million-dollar game already. What 
does he want? A million-dollar-and- 
ten game?” 

Casper is not Jong off the tee, but 
he is straight, which is more impor- 
tant. His approach shots are superb. 
He is a very serious golfer, who walks 
over and studies every course car 
fully and commits to memory the dis- 
tances and prckiene involved in every 
probable shot. It is said that only 
Arnold Palmer gets out of trouble 
better. 

The ideal golfer was recently de- 
scribed as Nicklaus with a driver, 
Palmer with long irons, Ken Venturi 
with short irons, Player with fairway 


woods, Julius Boros with sand wedges 
and Bill Casper with a putter. So 
Casper is highly regarded, and if he 
only had color he'd be famous. 

“Billy just plods along, playing a 
helluva game. which nobody seems to 
notice. He’s always deliberately 
avoided controversy,” says his agent, 
Wallace Dill. Dill, who sifts through 
offers and helps to keep the business 
affairs of Casper in order, says his 
function is quite unlike that of Mark 
McCormack, who represents Palmer, 
Nicklaus and others and has helped 
them to a fortune, 

“McCormack has done a lot to make 
his men famous,” Dill points out. “He 
has promoted them and gotten their 
fingers in a lot of juicy pies. He does 
# wonderful job for them, which is 
what they want. Bill Casper doesn’t 
want the same thing. He doesn’t par- 
ticularly want to be famous. He 
doesn’t want to be tied up in a lot of 
things. He wants to be left free to 
play ‘good golf and be repaid well for 
it and to enjoy life.” 

Billy’s wife, Shirley, agrees: “I 
guess’ people just take Bill for 
granted, ‘And I'suppose he’s just as 

appy that way. So I suppose we 
should be happy, too. But we who 
are close to him can’t help thinking 
he should have more, The diet has 
brought him some of the publicity he's 
never had before, however. Not that 
he’s Boing it for publicity. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, But 
I don’t suppose it’s bad if it makes 
people notice him more. He’s been 
such a great golfer, he deserves more 
attention than he’s had.” 


PYERYONE gets a kick out of the 
diet, And Casper accepts with good 
humor the light-hearted columns that 
are written on it and the kidding his 
fellow pros give him about it. But he 
does not consider it a joke and he’s 
very serious about it. So are Shirley 
and the Casper children, who have 
also come to love buffalo, etc. 

Bill married Shirley 16 days after 
they graduated from San ' Diego's 
Chula Vista High School in 1952. They 
now have three children—Linda, 11, 
Bill Jr., 9, and Bobby, 5. A couple of 
years ago, they moved into an old, 
22-room Spanish-style house in Bonita 
in the San Diego area. They need the 
room. Living with the five Caspers 
are Mrs. Casper’s mother, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Rader, 47, who remarried and has 
two small children to raise and who 
tends her grandchildren while Shirley 
beta Spe Billy on tour, Also living 
with them are a housekeeper and her 
handyman husband. That’s ten peo- 
ple. And three cats, two dogs and two 
horses. 

“We have a full house when we're 
home,” Shirley says, laughing. “Un- 
fortunately, we're not home much,” 
Billy believes in playing as much of 
the tour as he can each year, usually 
30 or more tournaments at close to a 
week a tournament, and Shirley be- 
lieves in being with her husband. They 
bought a trailer so they could be with 
their children most of the summers, 
but during the rest of the year the 
Caspers are able to spend only a few 
weeks with the kids. “It’s the only 
life they've ever known and they're 
used to it. We're fortunate we have 
my mother, family, to stay with them. 
But it’s far from an ideal situation. 
It’s our life and it just can’t be 
helped,” she says wistfully. 


“The golf tour is not an easy life,” 
Bill Casper says. “I was never quite 
up to it, not mentally and not phys- 
ically. I had to rap myeelt out there 
half the time, I played well, but I 
had to force myself and I never en- 
joyed it.” Shirley eyes him sympa- 
thetically and adds, “Bill used to come 
in off the tour and say that if he had 
to go back out again, he didn’t know 
if he could face it.” 


HE golf life was even tougher for 

aes before he discovered buffalo, 
ete, ter his doctor told him he was 
allergic to many foods, he also con- 
vineed Shirley and the children that 
they, too, were allergic to certain 
foods. The doctor then convinced the 
Caspers that they were receptive to 
certain less-common foods. Buffalo, 
deer, bear, moose and elk are about 
as uncommon as you can get and the 
Caspers began eating them. If this 
all sounds a bit screwy to you, it does 
to a lot of us. However, the diet was 
amazingly successful. The Caspers, 
trim and happy, swear by it. 

The doctor, Dr. Theron G. Ran- 
dolph, estimates that all of us are 
allergic to certain foods, though Bill 
Casper may have more allergies than 
most, First, beef, pork and peas 
were barred to Bill. As he began to 
rely more heavily on remaining foods, 
other allergies became pronounced. 
Lamb, fowl, dairy food, wheat, beans 
and chocolate were eliminated from 
his diet. In all, 14 foods were banned. 
He cannot eat some fruits, including 
those which have been sprayed 
chemically. He cannot eat rich 
sauces. He cannot smoke or drink. 

When it became obvious that his 
choice of foods would be unusually 
narrow, he was tested to determine his 
iveness to some less common 
Thus, such as buffalo, bear, 
deer, moose and elk were among 
those deemed acceptable for him, He 
can also eat all kinds of fish, includin 
shell fish. He can eat melons, rice an 
other things. 

Shirley orders the game meats from 
a packing house in Chicago and the 
fresh fruits and vegetables, un- 
sprayed, from an organic farm near 
San Diego, and they are flown to the 
Caspers. With the help of sympathetic 
tournament directors, the Caspers are 
able to find apartments with cooking 
facilities for their brief stays in each 
city. They save the more usual foods, 
such as fish, for those times they 
have to or want to eat out. “It is not 
as difficult as it might seem,” Shirley 
says. 

“We spend more on food than the 
average person does,” she admits, 
“though not as much as you might 
think. Air-freight charges run about 
$15 a week. Bear meat goes at about 
$1.49 a pound, buffalo at $1.89, moose 
at $2.19. One of the problems is that 
everything is just hacked up and 
there are no choice cuts. Another is 
that the few cook-books dealing with 
such things rely heavily on wines and 
other rich sauces, which we can’t use. 

“We've had to find our own way. 
Many of these meats must be cooked 
all day before they are tender, so we 
have a lot of stews and roasts, as well 
as steaks. Buffalo stew is very tasty. 
Buffalo tastes like beef. Bear tastes 
like chicken. I chop up bear meat with 
tomatoes, celery and other things and 
stuff bell peppers with it, It’s de- 
licious. You ought to try it sometime. 
Just because you aren't used to it is 
no reason to feel funny about it.” 

It would seem that the costs and 


inconvenience would put such a diet 
cout of the reach of the average per- 
son. However, Bill says that when he 
lapsed off his diet in Jacksonville, his 
game went bad. “My pulse became 
quick and irregular,” he says. “My 
heart felt like it was going to fly out 
of my chest. Had I not known about 
my allergies, I would have thought I 
was having a heart attack.” Re- 
establishing the new diet, his good 
feeling and good game returned. 

Possibly, he is more sensitive than 
average. He attributed poor play in 
one place to the golf course having 
been heavily sprayed and in another 
place to an unusual amount of smog.” 

Generally, however, these days he 
says he feels like a new person: “I 
have no aches and pains. I feel strong, 
but relaxed. I am able to concentrate 
on my game, which is most important, 
I am now enjoying life, both on and 
off the course, as I never have before.” 

Billy Casper is a crisp and precise 
person. He is quiet and neat and very 
conservative. He answers questions 
directly and honestly, but will not 
volunteer anything. 

Bill was born June 24, 1931, in San 
Diego. When he was a toddler his 
parents moved in with his grand- 
parents on a farm and ranch nea 
Silver City, New Mexico. Both Billy’s 
father and grandfather liked golf and 
encouraged Billy’s interest in the 
game. As a boy, he used to dig up 
red-ant hills and turn them into golf 
holes on a sandy “green” he could 
use for putting practice. When he was 
ten, the family moved back to San 
Diego, Billy went on to win high- 
school golf titles and the San Diego 
County amateur and open crowns. 

Notte Dame gives golf scholarships, 
believe it or not, and Billy took one 
for a semester. The severe midwest 
winter weather drove him back to 
Southern California. Then he went 
into the Navy, and was able to con- 
tinue his golf as he was attached to 
Special Services. On_his discharge 
in 1954, three Chula Vista business- 
men bankrolled him to three years 
on the pro tour. 

A remarkable rookie, Billy was suc- 
cessful from the start and has never 
had a really bad year. He is in a 
pressure-packed business, even more 
so than in most sports. The fans in 
the galleries and the television cam- 
eras move in so close, the beads of 
wweat can be counted on the golfer’s 
forehead. And at times a single shot 
can_be worth thousands of dollars. 

“It’s a difficult proposition, no doubt 
about that,” Casper admits. “It is one 
of the few sports in which you alone 
are completely responsible for your 
play. You don’t have to chase an op- 
ponent. He is not throwing punches 
or curveballs at you. The ball stands 
still, The hole stays in its place. 
There is just you and that stick in 
your hands and everyone else watch- 
ing you. But you get used to it.” 

There have been only a few rocky 
moments in his 11-year career. Twice 
in hitting bad shots he has driven the 
club-head into the ground so hard he 
has suffered hand injuries, Early in 
1963, he dislocated a bone and tore 
some muscles in his hand. He played 
well, but in pain for a while, and he 
was eventually forced to withdraw 
from the Tournament of Champions 
in Las Vegas on the last round while 
still in contention for the title, 

“That was the low point of my 
career,” he recalls wistfully. “For a 
while. I wondered if I'd ever play 
again. I’d visited several doctors with- 
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out getting help, but finally an ortho- 

edic man re-located a bone in my 
Fand and I began to feel better almost 
immediately and have been all right 
ever since.” 

In the Carling World Championship 
in 1964, Billy’s caddy thoughtlessly 
raked his footprints in a sand-trap 
before Billy had a chance to shoot 
out. It cost Casper $2500 at the finish. 
“You have to accept these things,” 
he says philosophically. 

His son saw him lose the sudden- 
death playoff to Wes Ellis in San 
Diego. While the crowd cheered Ellis, 
Billy’s boy buried his head tearfully 
his father. Billy held him at 
length and smiled at him. “It’s 
easy to be a good winner, son. You 
have to learn to be a good loser, too,” 
he told him. Then he congratulated 
Ellis and walked off with his son. 

He’s had a chance to be a good 
winner a lot lately. In 1964 he won 
the Colonial Open, the Seattle Open, 
the Almaden Open and the Doral 
Open. He beat Nicklaus by a single 
stroke in the Doral. Last year, he won 
the Bob Hope Desert Classic at Palm 
Springs, the Western Open in Chicago, 
the Insurance City Open in Hartford 
and the Sahara Invitational in Vegas. 
He shot a 350 in the gruelling 90-hole 
Desert test, matching Palmer with a 
brilliant birdie on the 520-yard final 
hole to beat Arnie by one shot. 

So, while Bill Casper has been 
getting thinner, his bankroll has been 
getting fatter. Perhaps only a couple 
of glamour wins stand between him 
and a stature that would turn “The 
Big Three” into “The Big Four.” 

“T don’t think there really is such 
a thing as ‘The Big Three,’ anyway,” 
Casper says somewhat grumpily. 


“They're outstanding golfers, of 
course. But no one has been dominat- 
ing the tour in recent years. No one 
has won very many events. Player 
hadn’t been winning much until the 
Open. Palmer hasn't won much lately. 
Tony Lema has been doing just about 
as much as they have and so have I. 
There are a lot of very fine golfers in 
every tournament, including some fine 
young ones who are coming fast.” 

While he denies that he feels badly 
about not winning more big ones, his 
wife admits, “Billy has said once or 
twice that if he could only win a 
couple of big ones, it might make quite 
a difference for him. But he’s done 
well for himself and for us, I think 
those of us that are close to him want 
it more for him than he does. He 
doesn’t like to challenge himself by 
setting up goals that will be hard to 
attain. He just wants to play golf.” 

“Really, 1 don’t know how much it 
would mean to him financially,” says 
his agent. “He’s pretty much a house- 
hold name in the golfing world now, 
anyway. He's had a large income for 
some years now. He has a good con- 
tract ‘with Wilson Sporting Goods, 
which provides his equipment. He 
has money in the bank, some inv: 
ments and a considerable amount of 
land. He has trust funds for the kids 
and a solid insurance program, Both 
he and his wife are very conservative 
financially. I act as a business advisor 
and agent and she is an officer in the 
Billy Casper Corporation. He leaves 
the business to us, so he can feel free 
to concentrate on his golf. He’s in 
good shape.” 

Buffalo, etc., will do that for some 
people. 
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NICE NEWS 


(Continued from page 40) 
income. This was not always easy 
with two young boys (little brother 
Brian is four years younger than Nice 
News and only 6-3). So the New- 
marks lived where the rent was cheap 
and in their case it was in the East 
New York and Brownsville sections 
of Brooklyn. This is a slum which 
has spawned not only seven-foot Nice 
News Newmark, but some of the most 
famous gamblers, thieves and mur- 
derers in erica. Also a host of 
other hoods who did not aspire so 
highly. 


gree this was a Jewish ghetto. In the 
years after the war it was a slum 
in transition. Its former inhabitants 
gradually deserting it for middle class 
neighborhoods, the slum was a dead 
end for poor Negroes recently from 
the South and destitute Puerto Ricans 
who were coming to the mainland in 
the desperate hope of improving their 
squalid lot. It was a tough place to 
live for anybody. For Nice News 
Newmark, skinny, tall, awkward, 
bookish, it was almost impossible. He 
looks back at his childhood now and 
sees only a dreary procession of days 
in which he hung around his little 
apartment because he was afraid to 
go out. Any time he did he had to be 
prepared to run or fight. And he did 
neither very well. 

“T don’t think it was a racial thing,” 
Nice News says. “It’s just that every- 
body was always beating up on 
everybody else,” 

There is one incident he remembers 
still with great vividness. “Once this 
particular kid who had been picking 
on me, tripped me when I was run- 
ning out of the building where we 
lived. I don’t know why. I guess he 
had nothing better to do. I fell on 
my face and must have slid 20 feet. 
T never had any intention of fighting 
back, but when I got up. there he was. 
We started swinging. But you know, 
little kids. We couldn’t hurt each 
other.” 

But there is a spirit of vendetta 
abroad in that kind of neighborhood. 
The next day, when he was coming 
home from school, Nice News found 
the boy waiting for him again. This 
time the boy had eight or nine 
brothers and friends with him. And 
Nice News was in the middle of the 
ugly circle. “They beat me up,” he 
says matter of factly. “But it wasn’t 
so bad. The physical pain wore off 
very soon.” 

During this time there were several 
overlapping problems for little Nice 
News. One was that shortly after he 
was born it was discovered that he 
had a heart murmur. It was diag- 
nosed as an improperly closed valve 
in an artery—paten ductus arteriosis— 
a not uncommon congenital condition 
which is repaired easily in childhood 
by an operation. But until he was old 
enough, the spindly kid was, natur- 
ally enough, overprotected by his 
mother. 

Also, in order to protect him from 
the vandalism of the local public 
school, he was enrolled in a Yeshiva, a 
Jewish religious school which also 
provided an English curriculum. This 
further alienated the boy from the 
neighborhood. 

All of this, the heart murmur and 
his mother's protectiveness, the fear 
of going out into the streets, the at- 
tendance at private school, the 


ipeysical awkwardness, did little for 
fice News Newmark’s tranquility or 
future basketball career. “I know I 
never enjoyed myself as a kid,” he 
says. “I was very tall, even when I 
was little. But I was so awkward I had 
trouble walking, much less playing 
basketball. I was amazingly skinny 
and wholly uncoordinated. And it 
was dangerous eyen to go out fo the 
playground. I think I got a late start 
in basketball as a result. Probably 
that's why it took so long for me, for 
the coordination to come.” 

The heart murmur was corrected 
by an operation at age 11 and when he 
was 13 his family moved to the 
Brighton Beach section of Brooklyn, a 
middle-class neighborhood in which 
Nice News felt a lot more comfort- 
able. He started to become interested 
in basketball, found he had a pretty 
good shot but that everything else 
was still beyond him, So he played 
5-3-1. “I wasn’t good enough to do 
anything else,” he says. 

Also he was discovering at about 
this time how different he was from 
other people. He didn’t like it much. 
“Tt was tough,” Nice News says. “I 
was hurt a lot. Youre young and 
you don’t understand. The teasing. 
:.. If you're tall you're supposed to 
be better than other kids. If a little 
guy gets up in a punchball game 
and strikes out, it's all right. If I did 
it, I was a big stiff.” 

Nice News approached full 
growth people would turn around 
and stare at him in the street. If he 
walked into a subway car, ducking 
through the door, young girls would 
giggle, adults smirk. How’s the air up 
there? Is it any colder where you 
are? How come you don’t have snow 
on your head? What does your mother 
feed you? Nice News can stand up 
straight in a subway car but he has to 
watch out for fans. “Unless,” he says 
wryly, “I want a crew cut.” 


SOME tall kids adjust sooner than 
others. Some fill out more quickly 
in the shoulders. Everything came late 
to Nice News Newmark. And the fact 
that he was bright and sensitive 
worked against him. People who 
looked at his ungainly build, the high 
shoulders, long arms, floppy fect, his 
boyish face which wears a look of al- 
most constant puzzlement, could 
hardly believe it. He looked like 
dolt No. 1. It was a very difficult 
time. 

He attended Abraham Lincoln High 
School in Brighton, a school that’s 
rated high academically. He wound 
up on the basketball team. But even 
this did not come easily. In his 
sophomore season he was still playing 
junior-varsity ball. “I was terrible,” 
he admits cheerily. “I kept at it be- 
cause I loved the game and because 
T knew I wasn’t mature physically. 
I couldn't be.” 

Things had to get better, he rea- 
soned, and they did, largely through 
the good auspices of a young man 
named Artie Gilbert, who is now a 
social worker and, says Nice News, 
“T guess he always was, at heart.” 

It was at. the close of Newmark’s 
sophomore year in high school that 
Gilbert walked up to him, looked him 
square in the belly button and said, 
“You may not know it, but you're 
going to camp with me this summer.” 

Gilbert was then a recruiter of 
counselors and waiters for a boys 


camp, Camp Mohapac. He was also 
a mender of broken wings and bruised 
psyches. Young Nice News needed a 
lot of mending. “When you're big 
and not good,” Nice News says, “it’s 
a bad thing. The little guys go 
right around you. You feel so awk- 
ward.” 

At Camp Mohapac, when he wasn't 
waiting on table, Nice News New- 


mark played basketball. Gilbert 
seemed always at his side. “Good 
work, kid,” he'd say. “Kid, you're 


going great.” 

“He was a kid,” Gilbert says now, 
“who needed confidence. He was 
skinny and uncoordinated. He had a 
pretty good shot, but everybody 
laughed at him. He was very nervous, 
and he seemed sad.” 

He wasn’t sad, not at the camp any- 
way. He blossomed there. “Artie had 
this rebounding drill,” Nice News re- 
calls. “He'd put a garbage can cover 
over the basket so the ball couldn't 
go in. You just had to keep fighting 
for the ball. I learned what it was 
to be aggressive.” 


THE learning process is still going on. 
Nice News was a star in his last 
years in high school and averaged 25 
points a game in the 14 freshman 
games he played before his terrible 
accident. Often his weight falls 50 
pounds below the 260 he probably 
should weigh, but his shoulders have 
broadened and almost each day he 
seems to have new-found strength. 
“He's a well-coordinated athlete now,” 
says Jack Rohan, the young Columbia 
coach. “And he’s got a lot of ability. 
We know how well he can shoot. A 
lot will depend on what he does off 
the boards. He could be great. But 
Tl tell you what pleases me most. 
He’s as fine a kid as you'll ever meet, 
I run a boys’ camp and I had him up 
there last summer. You can’t fool 
those kids and he was very popular 
with them. He's very, very bright. 
And a real good student.” 

ice News has made astonishing 
Rohan notes, considering 
the severity of his injury. When Nice 
News is not around, the people who 
know him call it courage, an excep- 
tional resilience to defeat. This makes 
Nice News chuckle. “Anybody would 
do what I did,” he says. “It’s your 
own hand. It was important to me in 
basketball—beside just living with it. 
Sometimes I think there are other 
people who would have 

arder.”” 

It doesn’t seem likely, Nice News 
Newmark constructed a small miracle 
for himself and ever since things have 
been going a lot better for him. He 
hasn’t smashed up a golf cart in 
months and he even fell into a job on 


worked 


Broadway. There’s a part in the 
Broadway play, The Roar of the 
Greasepaint—The Smell of the Crowd, 


for a seven-foot bouncer, The part is 
ably filled by a man named Murray 
Tanenbaum, who isn’t just a seven- 
footer, but a giant. And Nice News 
Newmark is his understudy. He even 
had to play the part a few times. 
They said he was great. “He made 
Broadway,” says his friend Artie Gil- 
bert, “before he made the Garden.” 

This season will tell a lot about 
Nice News as a basketball player. It 
is possible he may dominate the Ivy 
League as thoroughly as Bill Bradley. 
It is also possible that he is not 
through growing. And to this his 
mother says, “Bite your tongue.” 

= = 


GROWING UP WITH TED 


(Continued from page 57) 

up I couldn't stop myself from say- 
ing, ‘Good luck, Teddie, Frankie 
Hayes was catching and he said, ‘I 
hope you do it too, Ted, but Mr. Mack 
told us he’d run us all out of baseball 
if we let up on you. You're going to 
have to earn it.’” 

Ted promptly lined a single to right. 
The next time up he hit a home run. 
He had four for five in the first game, 
two for three in the second. And .406 
for the year. 

There is a feeling these days, which 
Ted has done little to discourage, that 
Boston and Williams met each other 
with fangs instinctively bared for 
battle. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Ted played right field that 
first year, and whenever my friends 
and I went to the game we would sit 
in the right-field bleachers behind 
him and cheer every move he made. 
He would prowl that huge area nerv- 
ously between every pitch, and every 
now and then—this is what we were 
waiting for—he would pull the glove 
off his hand and, clutching it like a 
bat, take a murderous swing at an 
imaginary pitch. 


ONSE: during an interview, I asked 
him whether he’d do anything dif- 
ferently if he had his career to live 
over again. “Yes,” he said, “the one 
thing I'd do different I'd spend more 
time on my fielding. Not on my hit- 
ting. Nobody could spend more time 
on hitting. I’ve hurt this team with my 
fielding at times, and I know it.” 

I commented that when I was a 
kid I used to watch him play right 
field on brute strength. “Yeah,” he 
said, “I sure had some tough times 
out there, and not only with the fans.” 

Well, I knew better than that. I 
reminded him that he had never had 
any troubles with the fans while he 
was still a rightfielder. I recalled for 
him how he would run back to his 
position after hitting a home run and 
acknowledge the cheers by picking up 
his cap from the button and raising 
it just as high as those long, skinny 
arms could take it. 

Ted looked genuinely puzzled. 
“You're wrong,” he insisted. “I never 
tipped my hat. Never.” 

jut_ I could remember even more 
than the scene in the ballpark. I could 
remember the cartoons of the cap- 
lifting routine drawn by Bob Coyne, a 
local cartoonist who presented his 
impressions of every game. Digging 
through the dusty files at the public 
library one night, I found cartoon 
after cartoon of a young and happy 
Ted Williams lifting his cap to the 
heavens. 

The point I want to make here is 
that I described the hat-tipping cere- 
mony in the article, and the next 
time I interviewed Williams I found 
him quoting me back to myself almost 
verbatim. “Hell,” he said, “I used to 
tip my hat. I’used to give it the 
biggest tip in baseball. Right from the 
button. I was so enthusiastic in those 
days. But no more. They soured me. 
I made up my mind a long time ago 
that I’d never tip my hat, AndI won't.” 

They had soured him so much that 
he had apparently wiped the memory 
of that. first happy year completely 
out of his mind. 

It has always been printed that Ted 
was shifted to left field the next year 
to protect his eyes. I doubt whether 
that was true. Dom DiMaggio had 


joined the team that year, and with 
Doc Cramer still in center field, it 
was only common sense to play Dom 
—wit is tremendous range and 
great arm—in right. 

But something else happened in 
that second year. Ted had become 
unhappy, and with reason, about that 
distant right-field fence, which ran 
from 400 feet in right field (on a big 
curve away from the foul line) to 
420 feet at the flagpole in center. The 

Sox had cut 20 feet off all those 
distances by ee ap an enclosed 
bullpen in right field. It was still a 
mighty blow, of course, and still the 
worst target in the league. But fence- 
moving hadn't become accepted as an 
artistic endeavor yet, and for some 
reason it offended a lot of people 
(secret Boston Bee rooters, I always 
suspected) that Ted was being given 
a sort of artificial respiration. 

When the Sox came into Fenway 
Park to meet the Bees in the second 
fame of the home-and-home series 
that preceded every season, Ted had 
a bad day all around. In his one 
chance to get the Sox back in the 
game he struck out, and for the first 
time I heard the sound of booing. 

Exactly when the booing began in 
earnest is hard to pin down. Bill Mc- 
Gowan told me that the first time he 
ever heard it was when Ted failed to 
run out a groundball to shortstop. 
Williams himself believes it started 
when the writers got on him for say- 
ing he’d rather be a fireman than a 
ballplayer. It didn’t really get bad, 
though, until he was granted a de- 
ferment not long after Pearl Harbor 
as the sole support of his mother. 


'T IS my memory, which is not nec- 

cary correct, that there was not 
so much baiting of ballplayers in 
those days, and certainly nothing like 
the constant booing of the great stars. 
I know that when I was growing up, 
we in Boston prided ourselves—and 
I'm talking about all sports fans not 
just kids—that we were the most 
fair-minded of fans. We always made 
it a point of honor to applaud the 
great plays of the opposition—know- 
ing very well that we were doing 
ourselyes honor at the same time by 
demonstrating that we were not only 
fair but knowledgeable. 

Something changed in the early 
days of the war. Something ugly 
came into American life. Some wide- 
spread, free-floating hatred was 
loosed, and the booing of players— 
most particularly of stars—became al- 
most standard. 

The war gave the slobs and the 
lunatics a chance to ventilate their 
hate on such exposed targets as Ted 
Williams, and to do it under the guise 
of patriotism. Once they got a taste 
of it, they found it so much fun that 
they never stopped. 

By the end of Ted’s career, how- 
ever, I would suppose (unless the 
Letters to the Editor column shows 
me I'm wrong) that the city was com- 
pletely behind him. Ted's trouble 
was that he was never able to differ- 
entiate between the population of an 
entire city and a tiny lunatic fringe. 
Williams never forgot and he never 
forgave. 

Twas there the day Ted went away 
out of bounds himself. Somehow, I 
always seemed to be around when 
Ted was making history. In 1950, I 
was attending Boston University, 


which is only a short walk from Fen- 
way Park. It being a warm, lazy day, 
a classmate and myself decided to 
take the afternoon off and expose 
ourselves to the sun and to the 
doubleheader between the Red Sox 
and Tigers. We arrived at the park 
just in time to see Ted drop a short 
flyball, The restless natives in the 
left-field corner of the grandstand be- 
gan to make life miserable for him, 
and Ted, responding nicely, put his 
thumbs in his ears and waggled his 
hands like a donkey, a fairly accurate 
critique upon their mentality. 

He came to bat in the eighth inning 
with the bases loaded and the Red 
Sox well out of the game and hit a 
long fly to right field, Vic Wertz went 
back fo the fence, put up his hands 
for an over-the-shoulder catch (I can 
see it clearly even now) and the ball 
hit the top of the glove, bounced up 
and dropped over the fence for a 
home run. 

The cheay grand-slam homer 
seemed to inflame the crowd, as if he 
had somehow done it only to aggran- 
dize himself and provoke them. Ted 
was booed all the way around the 
bases, and into the early innings of 
the second game. 

In the second game, the Sox were 
leading, 3-1, behind Tommy Fine, one 
of those perenially promising Red Sox 
pitchers who came up with marvelous 
minor-league records and never did 
a thing. In the eighth inning, just as 
it looked as if Fine might finally win 
a ballgame, the Tigers loaded the 
bases. Vie Wertz sliced a sharp line 
single to left, and Ted dashed in 
quickly to try to cut off the tying 
run af the plate. Unfortunately, the 
ball skidded crazily on the grass and 
skipped past him to the wall. 

The error was excusable—I wouldn't 
have called it an error myself—but 
what happened then was not. The 
Kid jogged back to the wall, picked 
up the ball and lobbed it lazily back 
to the infield. All three runs had 
scored, putting the Tigers ahead, and 
Wertz on third base, no doubt the 
only man to ever get three bases on 
a ball hit straightaway to_the short 
left-field wall at Fenway Park. 

You can imagine how his admirers 
in the left-field corner gave it to him 
after that. Ted, of course, had been 
seething all day. As he came sprint- 
ing back to the dugout at the end of 
the inning, the grandstand customers 
rose up and gave it to him good too. 
Well, that was all Teddy needed. In 
the full stride of his six-three frame, 
he bent his elbow and with the open 
palm of his other hand gave vent to a 
graphic festure perfect! ly understood 
in any alley in the world. 


‘PORTSWRITERS, clubwomen, so- 

cial workers and all other searchers 
after the good life naturally attacked 
him on the grounds that he had 
abused somebody or other's tender 
sensibilities, although I’m not really 
sure whose. It couldn’t have been any 
kids. They were all presumably at 
school, I stand as a fit subject for the 
pollsters myself. Were my sensibili- 
ties outraged? Come on, now. I was 
glad I had cut classes so that I could 
be there to witness such a historic 
event 

Ted always seemed to be declaring 
a truce with the writers at the be- 
ginning of the season and then doing 
something to get them on him when 
he was in a slump. I always suspected 
that there was a cause-and-effect fac- 
tor at work there, because the pat- 
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tern did show that as soon as Ted 
found himself under attack, he would 
go on a hitting rampage. 

T once asked him whether it wasn’t 
true that he played better when there 
was a controversy swirling around his 
head. His first impulse was to insist 
that these feuds, far from stimulating 
him, actually upset him, “It’s a dis- 
traction,” he said, “and distractions 
can’t help but hurt you.” But when 
he was reminded of case after case 
where he had gone on a hitting streak 
immediately following a controversy, 
he began to grin. “Go ask Dave Egan 
and Austen Lake,” he chortled. “I re- 
member Lake once wrote that he was 
never going to wash me up again be- 
cause every time he did, I shoved his 
column right back down his throat.” 
And as he talked on, Ted found him- 
self saying, “When I get mad, it’s a 
good thing usually. Yes, I guess they 

lo fire me up. I've got so mad and 
so bitter at these writers that I’ve felt 
I just had to go out and shove the 
words down their throats.” 

What griped him particularly 
through the years were the stories 
which had him jealous of whatever 
teammate happened to be taking the 
spotlight away from him at any given 
moment, 

“No player ever left here who 
didn’t say I wasn’t a good guy and 
that he "had enjoyed playing with 
me,” Ted told me many times. “The 
press kept saying that I caused dis- 
sension and say that’s an unfair 
thing to print.” 

Once, at the end of such a com- 
plaint, he was reminded of a story 
that he said he hadn’t thought of in 
years. “Jim Thorpe once took me 
aside and told me how I should 
change my attitude toward the press 
because they were good guys who 
could do a lot for me.” There was 
only once, Thorpe told him, that any 
writer had ever been unfair to 
Thorpe. This one guy had written 
that Thorpe was playing only because 
of his reputation, a situation which 
was causing dissension all through the 
club, The story was completely un- 
true, but Thorpe ignored it until he 
happened to bump into the offending 
writer under the stands. “Why,” Jim 
asked plaintively, “did you write that 
kind of a thing about me without ever 
coming to me to ask me about it?” 

The writer explained that he'd had 
a deadline to meet. 

“That's a fine thing to tell me,” 
Thorpe said. “If somebody wrote a 
lie like that about you, just because 
he had a deadline to meet how would 
you feel about it?” 

The writer observed that he'd prob- 
ably want to punch the guy right in 
the nose. 


_ “And so,” Williams laughed, whack- 
ing his thigh in the sheer joy of con- 
templation. “Thorpe told me, ‘So I 
banged the guy right in the nose.’ 
That was how Thorpe's lecture on 
being nice to newspapermen ended.” 

The other subject that came up 
constantly was his preoccupation with 
the sheer craft of hitting. From be- 
ginning to end, Ted had an intense— 
and innate—curiosity about the world 
inside the batting box. In 1957, when 
Ted was 39, I asked him whether he 
felt he had finally explored all facets 
of the war between batter and pitcher 
or, at least, was satisfied that he had 
developed his own skills to the limit 
of their potentialities. “You get to 
know 85 percent to 90 percent of it 
after a while,” he said, “but every 
once in a while something new comes 
up that you begin to wonder about. 
I always felt that you had to lift up 
on a low ball, for instance, but now 
I'm beginning to wonder whether 
maybe you shouldn't take the same 
slice on it. I'm not sure of it now, 
I'm not sure of it at all; I’m just say- 
ing that I’m beginning to wonder. 
And I'm beginning to wonder whether 
a pitcher’s motion might not be just. 
as important a part of his equipment 
as his stuff, T think i 

It was the first time I had ever 
heard that latter possibility mentioned 
at all, but soon—as with so many of 
Ted's theories—it became accepted as 
gospel, 

The last time I saw Ted Williams 
was the last time he played. I had 
been asigned to do a piece on Ted’s 
last_ game, which was supposed to be 
in New York, I thought a more inter- 
esting story could be written around 
his last game in Boston, three days 
earlier, So we compromised and de- 
cided to do them both. It turned out 
to be the greatest compromise since 
Henry Clay was strutting his_ stuff, 
because the last game in Boston 
turned out to be the last game any- 
where. 

Ted made his last time at bat mem- 
orable by levelling off on a 1-1 
pitch, a fastball waist high on the out- 
side corner. The ball cut through the 
heavy air, a high line drive heading 
straightaway to. center field toward 
the corner of the bullpen that had 
been built for him exactly two decades 
earlier, The ball bounced off the 
canopy above the bullpen bench, 
skipped up against the wire fence 
protecting the first rows of the 

leachers and fell back into the bull~ 


pen. 
It did not seem possible that 10,000 
fans could cheer that loudly, And you 
can include the inhabitants of ‘the 
press box. 
The fans remained on their feet, 


deafening the air with their cheers, 
for a good four or five minutes. The 
cheering turned into a chant: “We 
want Ted... We want Ted...” 
Umpire Johnny Rice, at first base, 
motioned for Ted to come out of the 
dugout. Mike Higgins urged him to 
goon out. Ted just sat there, his head 
down, a smile on his face, 

Higgins had already told Carroll 
Hardy to replace Ted in left field for 
the ninth inning, but as Lu Clinton 
came to bat with two men out, Hig- 
gins snapped, “Williams, left field.” 
Ted grabbed his glove angrily and 
strode to the top step. When Clinton 
struck out, Ted was the first man out 
of the dugout. He sprinted out to left 
field, ignoring the cheers of the fans, 
who had not expected to see him 
again. But Higgins had sent Hardy 
right out behind him, Ted saw him 
as he turned, and trotted back into 
the dugout, one final time, The entire 
audience was on its feet again, yelling. 

Ted made the trip as always, his 
head flopping, his eyes on the ground. 
There was no tip of the hat, no wave 
of the hands. 

In the locker room after the game, 
Ted took on the waves of reporters, 
group by group. In between, he kept 
wandering back and forth between 
his locker and the trainer’s room, al- 
most as if he were in a daze, When 
he finally began to get dressed, I went 
over and asked what was, for me, the 
key question: 

“Ted, you must have known when 
Higgins sent you back out that he was 
giving you a final chance to think 
about. tibping the hat or making some 

esture of farewell, Which meant that 

iggins himself would have liked you 
to have done it, While you were run- 
ning back, didn’t you have any feeling 
that it might be nice to go out with a 
show of good feeling?” 

“T felt nothing,” he said, 

“No sentimentality? No gratitude? 
No sadness?” 

“I said nothing,” Ted said, “Noth- 
inp nothing, nothing!” 

‘ou would never have dreamed 
that this was a man who had just 
ended a glorious career on a note of 
triumph. Ted Williams had chosen his 
course early, and his course was to 
turn his face away from the world 
around him, 

He was running his course to the 


end. 

I ended my story about Ted's last 
day with: “And now Boston knows 
how England felt when it lost India.” 

The British Empire, in disrepair, 
has survived the loss of India far bet- 
ter than the Red Sox have survived 
the loss of Ted Williams. 

Lord, he was something, 
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(Continued from page 65) 
argue. “Most of them are just no 
good. They don’t like me and I don’t 
like them. They knew where they 
stood with me right from the begin- 
ning. I'm not going to play politics 
and soft soap them so they'll write 
nice things about me. Why should I 
let them think I like them when I 
don't?” 

Williams went out of his way to 
show his contempt for certain writers. 
At times he was quite cruel. Like 
the spring I went to see him at Sara- 
sata, Florida, where the Red Sox 


were training. He was seated on a 
bench in front of his small cubicle, his 
back to the Boston writers gathered 
in the center of the clubhouse. I 
stood between him and the cubicle. 

While we were talking a Boston 
writer edged behind Ted and tried to 
hear what we were saying. Without 
turning his head, or giving any other 
indication that he had seen the guy, 
Williams shouted, “Keep your voice 
down, Bush, I don’t want that SOB 
(and Ted then called the writer's 
name) to hear what we're talking 
about.” 


Another time, I was talking to a 
group of Boston newspapermen in the 
visiting clubhouse at Yankee Stadium 
when Williams walked by, “You're 
in bad company, Bush,” he said. 
“They're nothing but a bunch of 
SOB's.”” 

One of the writers grinned and 
said: “That's the first time the big 
stiff has even acknowledged me in 
three weeks.” 

Probably, Ted's biggest storm took 
place during ‘57 spring training. Re- 
turning to Sarasota after a swing to 
the West Coast, the Red Sox sto} 
off for an exhibition game in New 
Orleans. At the airport, Hy Hurwitz 
of the Boston Globe introduced Ted 
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to Crozet Duplantier, executive sports 
editor of the New Orleans States. 
Williams and Duplantier had some- 
thing in common. Both had served 
two hitches—World War Two and 
Korea—with the U.S. Marines. Du- 
plantier, in fact, was still in the Re- 
serve Corps eid he tried to get Ted 
to say something about the Marine 
Corps in order to stimulate recruiting. 
What Williams said was stimulating, 
but hardly helped recruiting. 

Among other things, Willi 
he had no use for the Marine Corps. 
He accused them of giving him a 
“raw deal” by calling him up for the 
second time in 1952. 

Repercussions to the popoff were 
explosive; Ted was criticized in edi- 
torials throughout the country. When 
the Red Sox arrived in Sarasota, Ted 
refused to discuss his outburst. 

I arrived at the Red Sox spring 
training base just in time to be hand- 
ed a statement by club publicity di- 
rector Jack Malaney. The statement 
was meant to be an apology by Wil- 
liams, but there was nothing in it that 
could be interpreted as a denial of 
anything he said. Williams for once 
was keeping his mouth shut. 


THE Red Sox clubhouse was clogged 
with reporters, most of them from 
Boston. Williams was nowhere in 
sight. “The Kid's in there,” said 
Johnny Orlando, jerking his head in 
the direction of the trainer’s room. 
“He's in the whirlpool.” Orlando, the 
Red Sox clubhouse man, was Wil- 
liams’ close friend and confidant. 

“He's not. talking to anyone,” 
warned the Globe's Roger Birtwell. I 
walked by Birtwell, gingerly pushed 
open the door to the trainer’s room 
and peered in. From the neck down, 
Ted was submerged in the bubbling 
whirlpool vat. 

“I Imew you'd be here, Bush,” he 
shouted, “but you might'as well go 
back to'St. Peiersburg. ’'m not talk- 
ing_to anybody.” 

“You'll talk’ to me, Bush,” I said. 
“Somebody's got to get you out of 
this mess.” 

“And you're just the SOB to do it, 
T siippose,” he jeered. 

“That's right,” I said. “I'm just the 


“Close thal G-D door and get the 
hell out of here,” Williams shouted. 

“Tl be waiting outside your lock- 
er,” I shouted back. “And hurry up.” 

Ted came out in about 20 minutes. 
He was grinning. “Good to see ya, 
Bush,” he purred, extending a power- 
ful arm, Then ignoring the Boston 
writers, he told me what had hap- 
pened in New Orleans, He reiterated 
his castigation of the Marines and his 
bitterness was even more pronounced 
than in the New Orleans interview. 

T wasn't surprised, I had been at 
the Jacksonville Naval Base in April 
of 1952 when Williams was mustered 
into the Marines for the second time. 
When we went there, we weren't sure 
Ted would be accepted for service, 
The uncertainty stemmed from Ted’s 
1950 elbow fracture and, when Ted 
arrived at the Jacksonville base, a 
doctor took X-rays of the elbow. 

Jerry Coleman of the Yankees was 
there, too. There was no doubt about 
him. "He was in perfect health with 
no physical handicaps. We waited in 
an ante room—Williams, Coleman, a 
couple of Boston newspapermen and 
I_for the results of the negatives. A 
Marine lieutenant told me it would 
be at least a half hour before the 
pictures would be ready. 


The door opened and a Marine cap- 
tain walked into the room. “Con- 
gratulations, Capt. Coleman and Capt, 
Williams,” he said. “The U.S. Marines 
are happy to have you aboard.” 

T was shocked. If was still 25 min- 
utes or more before the negatives 
could be ready. I mentioned that to 
the captain. He shrugged, With more 
temper than tact, I questioned aloud 
the Marines’ real’ purpose in recalling 
baseball's biggest name. 

“The Marines really don’t expect 
a 33-year-old guy with four depend- 
ents to fly a plane?” I asked. 

“I'm 35 with five dependents and I 
fly a plane,” the captain answered 
calmly. 

Williams flew 39 missions in F-9 
Panther Jets in Korea, 

Until his popoff in New Orleans, 
Ted never uttered any complaints. He 
kept his bitterness locked in his 
heart but he always felt he would not 
have been recalled by the Marines if 
his name had been Joe Doakes instead 
of Ted Williams. 

Williams changed after his return 
from Korea although he refused to 
admit it. His antagonistic attitude 
gave way to a live-and-let-live at- 
titude. He learned to accept people 
for what they were, not what he 
would have liked them to be. But 
basically, he was still the shy, sensi- 
tive and, at times, complex person, 
who was ever trying to cover up a 
kind inner nature with a gruff, hard- 
boiled exterior. 

After missing nearly two full sea- 
sons because of his second hitch in 
the Marines, Williams came back to 
hit an amazing 407 in 37 games—at 
age 35. He was back about a month 
when I was told to write a three-part 
series about him. 


[ CALLED Ted on the telephone and 
told him of my intentions. He grew 
angry. “Jerry Coleman just came 
back from Korea. He flew more mis- 
sions than I did. Why don’t you in- 
terview him?" Williams bellowed at 
me. 

“Coleman isn't hitting .400,” I said. 

“Well, I don’t want_you here, any- 
way,” he growled. “Stay where you 
are, Bush. If you come here, I won't 
even talk to you.” 

“T'm not only coming,” T said, “but 
T'll be there tonight and I’m going to 
register in the same hotel where 
you're staying at.” 

I heard the telephone receiver click 
with a bang, 

My plane landed at Logan Airport 
in Boston at midnight. I didn’t get to 
bed until about two o'clock in the 
morning. Some hours later the steady 
vinging of the telephone awakened 


me, 

“What do you wanna do? Sleep 
your life away?” rasped the voice on 
ihe other end, “I'm waiting in the 
lobby over an hour for you. If you're 
not down here in 15 minutes, I'l be 
gone.” 

It took me about an hour to shower, 
shave and dress, By the time I got 
down to the lobby of the hotel, it was 
past eight o'clock. Williams was chat- 
ting with the young lady behind the 
cigar counter. ‘He had his back to me 
but I somehow knew he was aware 
of my being there. 

came up behind him, just in time 
to hear him tell the girl: “I gotta be 
going, Can’t wait any longer for that 
four-eyed so-and-so, When he comes 
down, tell him left: You'll recognize 

im. 'He’s a little fat guy with dark 
rimmed glasses.” 


As Ted drove, he said, “We're going 
to Jordan Marsh. That’s a department 
store, Bush. They're holding a special 
‘Ted Williams sports shirt’ sale today. 
The first 100 purchasers will get a 
baseball with my autograph on it. I've 

‘ot to stand there for an hour signing 
those damn baseballs.” 

The department store executives 
were delighted at his arrival. Wil- 
liams himself appeared to be a 
changed person. He spoke with polish 
and culture, a far cry from the lan- 
guage he used in the clubhouse; he 
has a deep and resonant voice, per- 
fect grammar, crisp diction and an am- 
ple vocabulary. 

I watched him in conversation 
with the store officials and customers, 
I saw again that Ted could be the 
most fascinating person in the world. 
His boyish smile charged his electric 
personality. When he laughed, others 
laughed. When he bobbed his hand- 
some head and poured on the charm, 
females just about swooned, 


xe T saw again that Williams was 
the most neryous person in the 
world, He jumped around like a hum- 
ming bird. After a half hour of smil- 
ing, swapping greetings, hand shaking 
and autograph signing. he had become 
bored and his manner of speech had 
become as tense and as nervous as his 
physical movements. Another 15 min- 
utes and Ted had had it. 

“C'mon, Bush, let’s go,” he growled. 
“Ive had it. My wrist’s so sore, I can’t 
sign another damn ball.’” 

Back in his suite at the Somerset 
Hotel, I suggested we start the inter- 
view, The Red Sox were scheduled to 
play that afternoon and I wanted to 
give Ted plenty of time to get to the 
ballpark. He refused. 

“Let's order some breakfast for you 
first,” he said, and he wouldn’t say a 
word until I had finished eating. The 
interview lasted until well past noon, 
I kept reminding Ted that Lou Bou- 
dreau, the Red Sox manager, would 
be annoyed at his late arrival. “Let 
the Frenchman wait,” he said, “He’s 
been bugging me too much lately, any- 
way. I’m still not in playing shape. 
My legs are tired and heavy. My 
hands are blistered and my wrists are 
sore from taking all that extra hitting. 
I'm aching all over. But Boudreau 
insists I play. He thinks my playing 
will bring a few extra people into the 
ballpark,” 

We arrived at Fenway Park only a 
few minutes before game time. Ted 
was not in the starting lineup. In the 
sixth inning, with the Red Sox behind, 
Boudreau sent Williams up to pinch- 
hit for the pitcher. There were two 
Red Sox on base and Mike Fornieles, 
a righthander, was on the mound for 
Chicago as the man who wore uniform 
No. 9 came to bat. Williams, his el- 
bow sore, his hands blistered, his 
wrists swollen. swung at Fornieles’ 


first piteh and hit the ball over the 
vight-field fence for a home run. 
must admit it was one of the biggest 
thrills I had ever received in my 25 
years as a sportswriter. For the first 
time, I felt that those Boston writers 
who referred to me as “Number 91%,” 
had something there. 

Ted eagerly awaited the start of the 
1954 season, but he broke his collar- 
bone in a fall on the first day of 
spring training and did not see action 
until late in May. Despite the handi- 
cap of a ten-inch steel pin inserted to 
keep the right shoulder together, Ted 
batted .345 and missed winning the 
batting championship because of a 
technicality. 

Tired, concerned about his physical 
condition and mired in marital 
troubles, Williams, in the winter of 
1954, toyed with the idea of quitting 
baseball. I first learned about this 
from Harry Paxton, then sports edi- 
tor of the Saturday Evening Post. The 
Post, Harry told me, had been after 
Williams’ serialized life story for 
years. Ted had finally consented on 
the condition that I collaborate with 
him in the writing of the story. 

Typically, Williams disclaimed any 
knowledge of my involvement in the 
writing of his life story. But we ar- 
ranged for me to fly down to Miami 
to spend a week interviewing him. 
When I arrived at my hotel, Williams 
was waiting for me in the lobby. 

“C’mon, Bush,” he barked. “You're 
staying with me.” 

T spent seven days at Williams’ 
house on a Florida Key called Isla- 
morada and never did I have a more 
hospitable host. He became angry 
with me only once, Weary of talking 
and answering questions, Ted decider 
we ought to take a day off for deep-sea 
fishing. I had never gone farther than 
the pier for my fishing but I agreed to 
go along. Fred Corcoran, who is Ted's 
business agent, and golfer Sam Snead, 
who at the time was Ted’s partner in 
a fishing tackle business, completed 
the quartet. Ted suggested a fishing 
contest. He took me as his partner 
against Corcoran and Snead. 

‘had never gone deep-sea fishing 
before and I didn’t catch a single fish. 
Ted caught five, one fewer than the 
combined total of Corcoran and Snead, 
and we lost. 

‘An intense competitor, one of the 
fiercest I have ever known, Williams 
was furious with me. He directed the 
captain to swing the boat around and 
head for home. Back on land, Wil- 
liams, still seething, glowered at me 
and shouted, “From now on, I'll go 
deep-sea fishing only with experts and 
good-looking dames!” 

When T completed the articles I 
went to Boston where Ted was to give 
them a final reading. We were in his 
suite at the Somerset Hotel waiting 
for Corcoran, who had agreed to meet 
us at 7 o'clock for dinner but was late. 

Fatigued by the editorial work, Ted 
was not in a very amiable mood. His 
eyes, nervous and jumpy, kept dart- 
ing to his watch and the telephone on 
the wall. “What's happened to that 
absent-minded Irishman?” he kept 
muttering. Finally, the phone rang. 
Williams bounded from the chair, 
grabbed the phone off the hook, and 
shouted into it: “Stay the hell where 
you are. Bush and I'are going out to 
eat and we don’t want you along!” 

With a powerful thrust of his left 
arm, Williams jammed the phone 
back on the hook, grabbed his coat 
and headed for the door. ‘C'mon, 
Bush,” he yelled. The phone, in the 


meantime, had been smashed to bits. 
I could hear the telephone operator’s 
“hello, hello, hello” as I tried to catch 
up to the long-striding lunatic. 

Ted was already in his car when T 
reached the street. It shot out from 
under me before I was seated. I held 
on for dear life, too scared to utter 
a word of protest. Suddenly I saw a 
car heading straight toward us, Under 
oath, I would have to admit we were 
heading straight for the other car. 
Scared? I was petrified! A sudden 
screech and we had stopped prac- 
tically on a quarter. The other car 
sped by, missing us by the width of 
a dime. When I regained my breath, 
I looked at the expressionless mad- 
man beside me and whispered, “Now 
I understand what they mean when 
they talk about Williams’ lightning 
reflexes!” 

I thought we'd never get to the 
restaurant. Finally, he pulled to a 
stop, hopped out of the car and was 
a half block down the street by the 
time I got out. I had to guess which 
eating place he went into. Luckily, I 
guessed right. When I walked in, he 
was already seated, in a far corner of 
the room, with his back to the other 
customers. The reason was obvious. 
He didn’t want to be recognized. 

His anger subsided as quickly as it 
had come upon him. It turned out to 
be one of the most pleasant hours I 
had ever spent. He talked about him- 
self, his life as a schoolboy in San 
Diego. He spoke longingly of his 
mother, who maintained herself 
working for the Salvation Army after 
she and Ted's father had separated. 
He even talked about his black sheep 
brother, Danny. It was a chapter in 
his life he had steadfastly refused to 
talk about even when the editors of 
the Saturday Evening Post had of- 
fered to double the $30,000 payment 
for his life story. 

Then Ted spoke about the two 
driving ambitions of his life. One 
was to make so much money that he 
would never have to return to the 
poverty and the unhappiness of his 
boyhood. The second was much 
more obvious. “I want to be able to 
walk down the street after I've 
finished my career and have people 
point to me and say, “There goes the 
greatest hitter who ever lived!’” 

I knew then that Ted Williams was 
not yet ready to retire from baseball. 

Williams didn’t retire then, of 
course. He put in six more seasons, 
all but one of them outstanding, with 
the Red Sox. He won his fifth and 
sixth batting titles. In 1957, when he 
was 39, he batted .388. 

But I remember 1955 more fondly 
than 1957. Marital troubles, pneu- 
monia and_a pinched nerve in his 
neck cut Williams’ playing to 98 
games in 1955 but he still batted .356 
and was the main man in the Red 
Sox’ surprising bid for the American 
League pennant. Again I was _as- 
signed to write a series of articles 
on the great man. This time my wife 
and son accompanied me on the trip 
to Boston. 

I confess I didn’t spend as much 
time as I should have with Williams. 
Ted was more interested in the com- 
pany of my son, then eight years old, 
than he was in me. They had break- 
fast together every morning, Ted, 
who had a genuine affection for 
youngsters, offered attention, advice 
and counsel to Paul which undoubt- 
edly, will always stand him in good 
stead, 

Seven years earlier I had asked 
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Williams to autograph a picture of 
my son, then just one year old. It was 
during ‘spring training in 1948, We 
were seated in the dugout at Sara- 
sota’s Payne Field. Ted sat a long 
time, the picture at his side. Think- 
ing he had forgotten, I nudged him 
and pointed to the picture. 

“T didn’t forget, Bush,” he said. “I'm 
trying to think ‘of something.” 

‘ed got up, trotted out to the out- 
field and began shagging flies. Watch- 
ing him closely, I could see his mind 
was not on flies. Finally, he loped in, 
grabbed the picture from my hand 
and shouted, “I’ve got it.” 

The photograph, resting in a gold- 
trimmed China frame, is one of my 
son’s prized possessions. Above his 
flowing signature, Ted wrote, “Never 
let your father down. Always give 
him reason to be proud of you.” 


As I write this, I haven’t seen Wil- 
liams since spring training of 1963. 
The Red Sox were conditioning in 
Scottsdale, Arizona, then, and Ted was 
working as batting instructor, We 
both stayed at the Ramada Inn, a few 
blocks from the ballpark and one day 
Ted invited me to have dinner with 
him and his lovely wife, Kay. It had 
to be secretive because his reputation 
for life-long animosity with newsmen 
would be ruined if it were found out 
that he ate with one of them. Ted 
and Kay picked me up two blocks 
from the Inn. 

We drove 15 miles up into the 
mountains to a hideout called Pin- 
nacle Peak, where the steaks were 
cooked on huge charcoal ovens outside 
and neckties were scissored off in- 
side—if you were among the un- 
initiated and came in dressed up. 


_ Although we left the hotel at 4:30 
in the afternoon we didn’t return un- 
til well after dark—a precaution 
against being spotted by some nosy 
newspaperman. At Ted’s suggestion, 
he and I strolled down the dark 
streets behind the motel, passing a 
number of one-family homes. 

Ted suddenly let out a bark, like a 
yapping fox ferrier. Immediately a 
dog barked in response. Delighted, 
Ted barked again. Another dog an- 
swered. Before long, Ted, laughing 
and barking, had the entire com- 
munity awake, with dogs barking and 
howling from practically every house. 
‘The neighborhood had suddenly come 
alive, with lights flashing everywhere. 

We left in a hurry. Typically, there 
pasa yapping pack at ‘Ted Williams’ 

eels. 


TONY CLONINGER: “HE CAN GET THE OX OUT OF THE DITCH” 


(Continued from page 31) 
seem to be oxen waiting in the ditch. 

Trying to probe beneath Tony’s ex- 
terior, a teammate once asked him: 
“Whatta you do for fun, Tony?” 

“T play baseball,” said Cloninger. 

This is exactly the answer you 
would expect from a fellow who re- 
ceived a $100,000 bonus at age 17 and 
then did the following: invested in 
stocks, married his high-school sweet- 
heart, made a pledge to his local Bap- 
tist Church and bought a 40-acre farm 
adjacent to his father’s. 

The Braves knew the kind of kid 
they had invested their money in and 
their knowledge was confirmed dur- 
ing the four years he was learning 
how to pitch in the minors, “He's the 
kind you can depend on,” said one 
manager. “He’s solid as a rock,” 

There were times in the minors 
when Tony’s solidity was put to the 
supreme test. Like in 1959 when he 
was 0-9 at Cedar Rapids and had a 
9.59 ERA. Eventually he got straight- 
ened out and was brought up to the 
Braves in ’61. They worked him in 
slowly and by '64 he had become the 
club’s No. 1 pitcher. He even had a 
chance to win 20 games that year: the 
fact that he passed up the chance 
tells you a great deal more about 
Tony ‘Cloninger. 

Two days before the season ended 
Tony won his 19th game. On the final 
day, with the Braves out of pennant 
contention, Bragan chose third-base- 
man Eddie Mathews as Manager-For- 
A-Day. Bob Sadowski was the Braves’ 
starting pitcher and they quickly got 
him a four-run lead. When it was 
still early in the game, Mathews 
turned to Cloninger. “Tony,” he said, 
“how would you like to go in now as 
the replacement for Sadowski? You'd 
get credit for the victory and that 
would give you your 20th.” 

“Thanks very much, Eddie,” said 
Tony. “There’s nothing I’d like more 
than being a 20-game winner. But 
when I make it, T want to earn it on 
my own. Bob is pitching too well 
to take this one away from him.” 

“Of all bonuses the Braves ever put 
out,” says team president and gen- 
eral manager John McHale, “we’ve 
never gotten more in return than we 
have from Tony Cloninger.” 

It’s somewhat surprising that Tony 
cost the Braves that much; his high- 
school record was excellent but he’d 
thrown only one no-hitter, As it 
turned out, much of the interest in 


Cloninger was provoked by _minor- 
league umpire John (Red) Sherrill. 

One game especially attracted Sher- 
rill’s attention. Cloninger relieved and 
struck out 17 of 18 batters. As soon 
as Sherrill spread the word, the scouts 
were off and running to the ballfields 
in and around Lincoln County, North 
Carolina. 

With older brother Ray’s advice, 
Tony decided to put the whole thing 
on a cash basis and take the highest 
bidder. And at this point the bidding 
narrowed down between the Cubs 
and the Braves. The Cubs seemed to 
haye the lead because scout Rube 
Wilson lived nearby and had seen a 
lot of Tony. As a matter of fact, he 
was in the Cloninger house when 
Braves’ scout Gil English came in one 
day. Tony was all set to sign with 
Wilson when English went up to 
$100,000. 

Tony signed the Braves’ contract 
and the long hard pull had begun. He 
was sent to Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
which seemed as close as Antarctica to 
Tony, who never before had been 
away from home. He beat Grand 
Forks in his first game in the North- 
ern League, 8-2, but it soon became 
apparent that a Class C league was 
a little swift for him. He was moved 
to Midland, Texas, in what was then 
the Sophomore League. This was his 
class. He won nine, lost two and 
Midland won the pennant. 

The Braves reasoned that he was 
ready for Class B, and sent him to 
Cedar Rapids. Alas, Cloninger ar- 
rived in body only. Manager Al Mon- 
chak started him, and kept starting 
him. After ten games, Tony had fin- 
ished only once and was 0-9. His at- 
titude became suicidal. Next stop: 
Boise, Idaho, Class C. 

“You've never seen a more despon- 
dent kid in your life,” says Billy 
Smith, then Boise manager. “Tony 
thought the world was coming to an 
end, He'd lost control, confidence, 
everything.” 

In his first start at Boise, Tony got 
in constant trouble with his wildness. 
Time after time he had to pitch him- 
self out of it, because Smith refused 
to give him bullpen help. “I'd told 
him,” Smith says, “that he was going 
to pitch until he dropped.” 

fer more than three hours, Boise 
won, 9-8. Winning’ pitcher: Clon- 
inger. “I've never been as happy in 
my life,” Tony says. “You'd have 
thought I’d pitched a no-hitter.” 


The victory had more therapeutic 
value than a trip to an analyst, Tony 
soon pitched 30 straight scoreless in- 
nings, a Pioneer League record. For 
the season, he won eight games, lost 
six and his ERA was 3.42 

From that point on, Cloninger 
moved onward and upward—Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in 1960 and on to Austin 
of the Texas League in mid-season. 
“In Austin I really began to feel for 
the first time that I was a pitcher,” 
Tony says, “not just a thrower. I 
started changing speeds and feeling 
confident about it. 

In a Florida instructional league 
the next winter he was voted the best 
righthander. The next spring, the 
Braves told him they'd leave him with 
Louisville and he “might” have a 
chance to pitch in the majors before 
the season was out. He'd just won his 
fifth game at Louisville when Mil- 
waukee called him up. 

In his initial major-league 
Tony retired the first 12 San 
cisco Giants to face him. 

Then, in the fifth inning, Cloninger 
walked two. Next at bat was Willie 
McCovey, the massive lefthanded 
swinger who thrives on fastballs. 
Especially the kind he hit off Tony 
for a home run. Tony lost. 

Next time out, the Braves got 13 
runs and Cloninger beat Chicago. By 
season's end, he had won seven, lost 
two, but his ERA was still a thing of 
discouragement, 5.25. 

After 61, there were seasons of 8-3 
and 9-11 and a few rich moments, but 
mostly Cloninger lived in the shadows 
of the Braves’ veteran pitchers. Tony 
was forced to share the remaining 
starts with other young bucks trying 
to muscle in. In ’64, as Warren Spahn 
faded, Cloninger was called upon 34 
times. He completed 15 games. He 
pitched 243 innings, more than any- 
body on the Milwaukee staff. The 
more Tony worked, the better he got. 
He struck out 163 batters, which 
meant his fastball was working. 

“That's his pitch,” Bragan says, “the 
hard one. His fastball is in the same 
class with Bob Gibson's, Bob Veale’s, 
Jim Maloney’s, Don Drysdale’s and 
those fellows. He's not a finesse man 
yet. When he gets to be, he'll be one 
of the great ones.” 

“Every pitch that Tony makes,” 
says Joé Torre, the Milwaukee catch- 
er, “he gives you 120 percent.” 

What more can you ask? 

—s— 
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TOP PERFORMERS 
OF 1965 


(Continued from page 25) 
But Hull came back. He finished sec- 
ond in the league in goals scored, 
fourth in total points and was named 
Most Valuable Player in the league 
and best sportsman, He is our top 
performer in hockey. 


Bill Russell wasn’t the best scorer 
in the National Basketball Association 
in the 1964-65 season. Or the tenth 
best, or the 20th best. He wasn’t any- 
where near the top in either field-goal 
or free-throw percentage. And he had 
only half as many assists as the league 
leader. So what does Russell do? He 
wins basketball games—and champi- 
onships. Last year, the Celtics won 
their seventh NBA championship in a 
row. Their seventh straight with Bill 
Russell on the team, that is. He is our 
top performer in pro basketball. 


When Notre Dame avenged its 1964 
defeat by Southern California in 
1965, Mike Garrett figured he'd 
blown whatever chance he might 
have had for the Heisman trophy, 
given to the best college football 
player of the year, The great South- 
ern Cal back gained “only” 57 yards 
and, the way he looked at it, he'd 
spent most of that grim afternoon 
“on his back.” But Garrett was selling 
short the people who pick the Heis- 
man winner. ‘They figured, it turned 
out, that any halfback who is 5-9, 
weighs 185 and gains more yards from 
scrimmage than anybody’ ever did, 
just has fo be the best college football 
has to offer. We agree. In his three- 
year career, Garrett gained 3221 
yards, breaking Ollie Matson’s mark 
of 3116. “He is,” says his coach, John 
McKay, “the best player I've ever 
seen. 


Since 1959, Willie Shoemaker had 
been shut out in the Kentucky Derby 
even though his record usually earned 
him the pick of the mounts. In 1965 
Shoemaker’s horse, Lucky Debonair, 
third choice of the bettors, took the 
lead at the mile post, held off a clos- 
ing rush by Dapper Dan and broke 
Willie's jinx. But there was more to 
Shoemaker’s year than just a satisfy- 
ing victory in racing's biggest test. He 
was again the sport’s top money win- 
ner, with his mounts winning more 
than two million dollars, about a quar- 
ter of a million dollars more than his 
closest competitor. He won nearly a 
fourth of the races he started. In all, 
Shoemaker has ridden more than 5000 
winners. Only Johnny Longden, ac- 
tive far longer, a century longer, it 
seems, has won’ more, It is a remark- 
able record and Willie Shoemaker is 
our top performer in horse racing. 


For eight years Manuel Santana of 
Spain had been the top tennis player 
in a country where tennis was only 
slightly more popular than an anti- 
bullfight league. But in 1965, Santana 
suddenly began winning some major 
tournaments and when he led the 
Spanish Davis Cup team past the 
United States and India, his country- 
men immediately acquired an interest 
in the sport. After leading the hu- 
miliation of the U.S. Davis Cuppers, 
Santana won the U.S. singles title at 
Forest Hills, New York. Santana. al- 
ways could execute every shot and he 
lacked only consistency. Until 1965, 
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when he became, in our opinion, the 
top performer in tennis. 


The Southern California swimming 
team won both the NCAA and AAU 
indoor meets in 1965 and the reason 
was Roy Saari, our top performer in 
swimming. At the NCAA meet in 
March, Saari won the 500-yard free- 
style, the 200-yard freestyle and the 
1650-yard freestyle. In each event 
he set a college record. A month 
later, in the AAU tournament, he 
won the 200-yard individual medley 
and the 1650-yard freestyle. In addi- 
tion he was on two winning relay 
teams in that meet, 


Oh, yes, our top performer in base- 
ball? Sandy Koufax, our Man of The 
Year. Is there any need to recite again 
his heroics? 


These, then, are the men who set 
the records, won the games and pro- 
vided the thrills. They are the best 
sport had to offer in 1965. 

—s— 
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BOB PETTIT’S FUNNIEST BASKETBALL STORIES 


(Continued from page 49) 

the scorer’s table where I passed out, 

The scorer’s table in St. Louis has 
curtains hanging over the front and 
back and he knocked me under the 
curtains and I remember waking up 
and it was pitch dark and all I could 
think of was, “Oh, Lord, he has 
blinded me." I reached out, felt the 
curtain, raised it and peeked out and 
saw the fight was still going on, so 
I lowered the curtain and rested there 
until the police restored peace and 
quiet, 


I Wiese the 1958 season, I was invited 
to go on a basketball tour of the 
United States with a team made up 
of top NBA players. We were sched- 
uled to play 21 games in 21 different 
cities in 22 nights. 

It was on this tour that I became 
friendly with Clyde Lovellette and 
Larry Foust, who are two of the fun- 
niest men I have ever met, Individu- 
ally, Clyde and Larry are funny; 
together, they are unbelievable. 

I will never forget the night we 

layed in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
arry and Clyde happened to be play- 
ing against one another and the game 
was going along when all of a sud- 
den I heard the crowd roar and I 
looked up and there at mid-court 
Larry and Clyde were having a brawl. 

They were carrying on and push- 
ing and shoving and all of a sudden 
Lovellette pulled a pistol out of his 
trunks and shot Foust three times 
right there at mid-court and Larry 
went down, A woman screamed and 
people ran on the court. 

This kind of shook the people up 
because they had never seen_ two 
men as big as Lovellette and Foust 
fighting, much less see someone get 
shot. Foust began writhing on the 
floor and Lovellette pointed the pis- 
tol at the crowd and fired—caps! Only 
a cap pistol. Larry jumped up and 
ran around the court laughing like 
mad, Once they realized what had 
happened, the people just howled and 
howled, holding the game up for al- 
most five minutes. 

Lovellette was a fanatic for guns 
and he got a lot of publicity around 
the country for being a quick draw. 
The thing I remember most about 
Clyde is in took his guns with him 
on a trip, and during one game Clyde 
felt he was getting a hard time from 
this official, Jim Duffy of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Jim was the most lik-~ 
able guy in the world but he had an 
Irish temper. There was a big argu- 
ment and Duffy threw Lovellette out 
of the game. 

Clyde was so upset, he waited for 
Duffy outside the auditorium after the 
game and when Jim came by, Clyde 
said, “Duffy, you so-and-so, you threw 
me out of that ballgame.” 

“Yes,” Duffy said calmly, “and I 
will do it again if you say something 
to me that I don’t like.” 

“You do that again and I'll kill you,” 
Lovellette shouted. “In fact, I'm going 
to kill you anyway. I'm sick of you 
picking on me all the time.” - 

Whereupon Clyde went back to his 
room, put on his guns loaded with 
blanks, and waited for Duffy to ar- 
rive at his hotel floor. 

When Jim got off the elevator, 
Clyde leaped from behind a door, 
pulled out his six-shooter loaded with 
blanks and fired four shots at Duffy 
from eight feet away. “I told you I'd 


kill you,” he hollered. Poor Jim al- 
most keeled over from fright and 
Clyde just stood there and laughed. 

Foust considered himself an ex- 
pert golfer and one time I was play- 
ing in a foursome with him and he 
was on the third tee. He approached 
the ball and took a eeriendous swing 
and barely tipped the ball. It skidded 
off his driver about 15 feet and landed 
right in his golf cart, which was off 
to the side. 

So Larry immediately jumped into 
the cart, drove to the green, kicked 
his ball out five inches from the cup, 
sank it and claimed a double eagle. 

Once we were in Los Angeles wait- 
ing to play the Lakers and it was 
about 5;30 in the afternoon, so I went 
up to take a nap. After I left, Larry 
went up to his room, took off all his 
clothes and put a towel around him 
like a loin cloth. Then he went to 
the closet and got a metal clothes 
hanger and unravelled it. He got his 
shaving cream and put it all over his 
face and on top of the shaving cream 
he put corn flakes; then he came to 
my room and knocked on the door. 

“Who. is it? Who is it?” I kept 
screaming, because I had dozed off 
and I was annoyed that someone was 
disturbing my rest. When there was 
no answer, I stumbled out of bed and 
opened the door, The room was all 
dark and I was half asleep and when 
I opened the door this thing dashed 
into the room, screaming and jump- 
ing up and down and I almost fainted, 


] ALWAYS found Mr, Kerner emi- 
nently fair to deal with at contract 
time. In fact, I learned a lot of busi- 
ness techniques from my bargaining 
with him over my annual contract, 

With Mr. Kerner I tried never to 
make the first concession, Say I asked 
for $25,000 and he was offering $20,- 
000, I would never be the first one to 
start apiamenee ds because if I said 
$24,000, I knew we would meet some- 
where between $20,000 and Port 
But if I let him come up to $21,000, 
then we would meet somewhere be- 
tween $21,000 and $25,000 and I 
wanted that $1000 edge. Sometimes 
we would spend 35 to 40 minutes just 
staring out of the window with 
neither of us willing to budge. At 
those prices, I could be quiet for a 
long time. 


Red Auerbach, coach of the Boston 
Celtics, was asked to head up a team 
of All-Stars to tour Communist coun- 
tries and play, teach and lecture on 
basketball, On May 1, 1964, Bob Cou- 
sy, Oscar Robertson, K.C. Jones, Tom 
Sia, Jerry Lucas, Tom Heinsohn, Bill 
Russell and myself plus Red and the 
Celtics’ trainer, Buddy LeRoux, met 
in Washington, D.C., before the tour. 

We_were briefed for two days by 
the State Department. During the 
briefing, they broke down each coun- 
try we were to visit and told us how 
to act and what to expect. Russell fell 
asleep during Poland and began snor- 
ing during Yugoslavia. They told us 
of the atrocities committed against 
the Poles and how much they hated 
Germans and Heinsohn asked if he 
could change his name to O'Shea. 

Heinsohn has a German name and 
he is tall with blue eyes and a blond 
crew cut and he was very nervous 
the whole time we were in Poland. 
At the games we would step for- 
ward as our names were called and 


you could hear this murmur go 
through the crowd when Tom Hein- 
sohn was introduced. We would hol- 
ler “Kraut” and “Deutsch” as he 
stood out there and this would agitate 
the crowd. 

Tommy is usually vety social. He 
likes to go out and sit around and 
talk to people, but when we were in 
Poland he didn’t leave his hotel room 
very much. So Red and Cousy had 
this idea. They got two high-school 
coaches to dress up like the secret 
police with trench coats and big hats 
and make believe they were going 
to arrest Tommy. This was mostly 
Red's idea. He was getting revenge 
because the year before Tommy had 
given Red an exploding cigar. We all 
went back to the hotel and hid and 
watched. The two men came up and 
knocked at Heinsohn’s door and Tom- 
my answered it. One guy had a bas- 
ketball medal pinned to the inside of 
his trench coat and he flashed it and 
said, “Police. You Heinsohn?” 

Tommy said, “Uh-huh.” 

“Get your passport,” the man said. 
“You are under arrest,” 

Tommy nearly died because he had 
been imagining’ this would happen to 
him, Lucas, Gola and Heinsohn were 
rooming together and Lucas was ly- 
ing on the bed and he jumped up to 
see what was Happening. Gola was 
shaving and Heinsohn turned to him. 
“Tom, they are taking me away.” 

Heinsohn got dressed and one guy 
stood in front of him and the other 
stood in back of him with his finger 
in his pocket like he was carrying a 
gun and he stuck if in Heinsohn's 
back. Gola never stopped shaving and 
Lucas just stood there watching pop- 
eyed as they marched Heinsohn out 
the door, 

“Get Auerbach,” Heinsohn said 
frantically. “Tell him to come and 
get me out of this.” 

“Cool it, dad,” Gola said, never 
missing a stroke. “I'll handle it, don’t 
worry.” 

Red, Cooz and I were on the stairs 
cracking up. They marched Heinsohn 
out of the room, down the stairs, into 
the street and down about a half 
block to a restaurant. 

“Wait here,” they said. “We are go- 
ing to get the car. We will be right 
back.” 

‘And they left him and Tommy just 
sat there like the world was comin 
to an end. He never moved. About 2( 
minutes later Red, Cooz and I walked 
into the restaurant and Heinsohn took 
one look at our faces and he knew 
what we had done. He vowed revenge 
on everyone present but he was a 
good sport about it... he didn’t kill 
Red. 


[ESAveo. for quite an assortment of 
coaches as a pro—nine of them in 11 
years. When I think of my coaches, 
the one I think of first is Red Holz- 
man and that is only natural because 
he was my first professional coach. 
T went to him when I was green and 
impressionable and he seemed so ex- 
perienced and wise to me. : 

Red was a great one for meetings. 
In my rookie year we were terrible 
and Red worried a lot about his job. 
‘About every two weeks, he would call 
us together for a meeting in his hotel 
room, He would tell us what we were 
doing wrong and then he would ask 
for our opinions on what we thought 
was wrong with the team. 

We all had our own ideas, but none 
of us ever put the blame on ourselves. 
Inevitably, as the meeting ended, Red 


would reach into his wallet and pull 
out a picture of his six-year-old 
daughter. 

“Fellows,” he would say, “here is a 
picture of my daughter. She is as 
pretty as a picture and I love her very 
much. But she likes to eat and if you 
guys keep losing I am going to lose 
my job and I will not have enough 
money to buy food for my daughter 
and she will go hungry. So, for good- 
ness sake, win for my daughter.” 


Another of my coaches was Fuzzy 
Levane. I don’t think I ever enjoyed 
playing for someone as much as Fuzzy 

evane. He is a jewel of a man, He 
was so easy to get along with and 
so funny, we were all crazy about 
him. Ali the players wanted to play 
so hard for him, but we just didn’t 
have it that year. 

One night in New York, a news- 
paperman questioned Fuzzy's strat- 
egy. “Coach,” he said, “do you mind 
explaining a’ couple of moves?” 

“Listen, sport,” Fuzzy said, “don’t 
call me coach, I'm no coach, I am a 
zoo keeper.” 


Another time a reporter asked, 
“Fuzzy, what do you need paDre than 
anything else for this club? 

“More than anything else,” Fuzzy 
said, “we need three pepatiateists and 
a baby-sitter.” 

Two of the players on the team 
were Bobby Simms and Shellie Mc- 
Millon. Shellie was supposed to pick 
Bobby up one morning to go to the 
airport. He forgot to pick him up so 
Bobby had to catch a cab. Bobby 
asked Shellie why he didn’t pick him 
up and they got into a violent argu- 
ment in the lobby of the airport. Soon 
it developed into a fist fight and they 
were rolling on the floor and knock- 
ing down chairs and people started 
screaming from everywhere. Fuzzy 
was sitting 4 in a chair right near the 
fight and t could have rolled under 
fife feat andi omaeneves quit reading 
his paper the whole time. He just 
raised his feet up while Bobby and 
Shellie rolled by. 


It’s all over now, but for 11 years 
it was fun. A lot of fun. 
—s— 
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cCanenuen Tees page 51) 
in particular, “Once again, I will 
travel down the trail to Mato Grosso 
(a state in Western Brazil) and feel 
the saddle under me—the hot sun in 
my face and the water gourd, the 
heat and the rain, and the wind in the 
Royal Palm.” 

T stood ke the fireplace that was 
huge enough to roast_a horse, and 
asked, unbelieving, “Dad, are we 
to South America? To Brazil?” 
fe are, son. I want you to meet 
Miss Stella Reeves. As a public rela- 
tions agent, she has gotten the finan- 
cial backing we need for the trip. 
We've been working on this prolate 
for weeks. Your mother and I have 
kept it a secret, not knowing until 
today whether ‘we would get the 
money. You are coming with us to 
hunt jaguar in Mato Grosso.” 

T was overjoyed and it wasn’t lon; 
before we were on our way. We too! 
a boat to Rio and from there we flew 
to Aquidauana, 1100 miles away. 
Aquidauana is a typical town of Mato 
Grosso with wide dirt streets, a few 
cars, some people on horseback, some 
ox-carts, several bars and small ho- 
tels, It is in Mato Grosso proper: At 
Aquidauana we waited for eight long 
hours for the train to Miranda. 

We reached Miranda, on the river 
of the same pretty name, at 4 am. 
Miranda is much the same as Aqui- 
dauana, only smaller. Some old 
friends of ours, the Nessheims, knew 
we were coming and had arranged for 
a truck to take us all out to their 
chdcara, which is a small farm. Raul 
Nessheim is a Norwegian who mar- 
ried a Brazilian girl. They put us up, 
and no doubt eae up with us, for two 
weeks. We did nothing especially ex- 
citing here but had a fine time riding, 
swimming and fishing. 

T was sorry to leave ihe\Nestienie’ 
chdcara, for there was Brazilian hos- 
pitality at its best. Time was passing, 
and we had a long way to go before 
we reached Fazenda Descalvados 
(fazenda means ranch), where we 
would stay for six weeks at the in- 
vitation of its owner, Senhor Luis 
Lacerda. We planned’ to strike out 
from there into the jungle to set up 


our base camp. From the base camp, 
Dad planned to begin serious hunting. 

Fazenda Descalvados is more than 
a ranchhouse and thousands of acres 
of grazing land. It is a small settle- 
ment of about 200 people. They live 
in a row of 15 houses, and the more 
important gauchos (cowboys) live in 
seven better furnished homes set 
apart. There is a store and a chapel, 
which the priest visits once a year. 

Finally, we decided it was time to 
build our camp. We built the little 
group of huts while we were still at 
Fazenda Descalvados, for the sake of 
convenience. The site was four miles 
downstream from the ranch. settle- 
ment, on the Upper Paraguai River. 
In a clearing surrounded by dense 
undergrowth and tall trees, we con- 
structed four huts. all thatched with 
fronds (long leaves) of the acuri 

alm. We selected the site very care- 
ully, for we had to make sure the 
land would not be flooded during the 
wet season, from November to March. 
The land of our camp was an aterrado, 
or high ground. Later on in the rainy 
season it would become an island and 
we would have to canoe out to the 
river or to Descolvados. 

During August Dad was away a 
great deal on various errands and 
short trips throughout Mato Grosso, 
so we could not do any serious jaguar 
hunting. We spent considerable time 
small-game _shooting—ducks, deer, 
crocs—and fishing for our meals. 

In September, my sisters had to go 
back to school. Dad accompanied 
Sandra and Dora on the long flight 
to Rio. 

With Dad away now and then, and 
Sissy sick from time to time, we 
hunted small game or fished for the 
pot, The story of those repetitious 
days is not worth telling, yet. much 
time was consumed. And so it hap- 
pened that the year, almost without 
our notice, picked up speed and came 
to a sudden end. 

Then we heard of a tigre that was 
killing cattle on the Larga ranch, 
which is about forty miles northeast 
of Descalvados, on the other side of 
the river. Dora, back on a vacation 
from school in Rio, was delighted to 
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learn that she was just in time for a 
jaguar hunt. We told her we were 
leaving next afternoon. This time, 
Mother stayed behind at Sucurizal to 
be with Carlie. 

For four days we found no trails 
or fresh kills, and Dad remarked with 
finality: “The tigre has disappeared 
from this area. We must look for him 
elsewhere.” 

A man from the ranch said, “I know 
of a place where a trail has been seen, 
Senhor; perhaps it is the onca you are 
seeking.” 

Following the gaucho’s directions, 
we left next morning while it was 
still dark. I could see through the 
elastic lianas the faint light of the 
time before dawn—when you can 
smell a dampness in the air, and when 
everything is silent. A dead hush lay 
over the tropical forest. 

Suddenly the leader of the pack 
went crazy, the cry of the chase arose, 
for the hated cat smell danced on the 
tip _of his nose. 

Out of a deep thicket, in the pale 
gloom of dawn, paced the orange- 
and-brown jaguar. The dogs en- 
circled him, growling and barking, 
smiling with evil mouths, and they 
were dashing and dancing around the 
cat who stood there, proud eyes 
flashing, like a king forced off his 
throne by a furious, murderous mob 
after his blood. We humans _ held 
back for a moment, immobilized into 
breathless statues by the primitive 
clash of dog and cat. God, what a 
memory! ‘he twentieth century 
faded away, drowned in the rising 
snarls that have erupted from pink 
mouths lined with shining teeth for 
a hundred million years. It seemed 
like I was the first man, in the early 
morning of the world, to watch beast 
fight beast. 

Sissy got set and pulled the trigger. 
After the blast of the gun, the cat 
sprang away through the under- 
prow ae with us and the dogs after 

‘im. 

We thought she had missed him 
completely, but later we found a blood 
trail starting from this spot, and a 
Jeg wound on the jaguar. Sissy’s first 
shot went home. Her second, gotten 
off as the cat bounded into the trees, 
knocked him down, but he got up 
again. 

After a few furious moments of 
charging through the brush, with the 
cat not far ahead, the end came. The 
jaguar allowed himself to be cornered 
again, for he was badly hurt and sur- 
rounded by the dogs who continued 
their salvos of barks. Rosendo, my 
father’s assistant, and Dad crouched 
down in front, but now came a switch. 
Sissy grabbed her spear from me, 
handed the rifle back to me, and said: 

“Now it’s your turn—shoot—no 
matter what!” 

I was startled by her maneuver but 
did not delay, since there was no time 
for argument. At any moment the 
cat might leap away again. Dad was 
so intent on keeping him within his 
sights that he never turned around to 
see who was shooting. He could only 
see the end of my rifle from the corner 
of his eye. Just before I shot I re- 
member Dora telling me to move 
over slightly because I was too_close 
to Dad’s ear with the rifle. Firing 
from a kneeling position, I dropped 
the jaguar clean. But he was not 
dead. He lay on his side with his 
head turned toward us, and was 
breathing rapidly. 

Dad called out to Sissy, “All right, 
Sissy, come on and finish him off.” 


Sissy gripped her spear firmly, and 
backed up Bs Dad and me, walked 
up to the jaguar and finished the job 
with the spear. The long hunt was 
over. 

It was now the end of February, 
and time for Sissy to leave. She 
would go with Dora, who had to re- 
turn to school in Rio. 

One day not long after Sissy and 
Dora left Brazil, we were eating 
breakfast and Dad remarked, in his 
precise way: “We should try Fazenda 
Logoa Comprida, which is about 150 
miles from here. There have been re- 
ports of marauding tigres near that 
ranch.” 

So we moved inland where the 
hunting was better. These were anx- 
jous and frustrating days for me, 
because time was running out. It was 
now the middle of June, and I could 
not afford to miss another year from 
school. On the day of my 14th birth- 
day Dad said, “This is your last 
chance, son, to get that tigre. To- 
morrow you must leave and make the 
long trip to Rio and New York. Do 
your very best today because there 
will be no tomorrow.” 

We left after breakfast in a mood 
of grim determination—Rosendo, Dad, 
Mother and I. The dogs, our dirty 
companions of the chase, eagerly 
sniffed and snorted until they caught 
a scent, working back and forth, 
criss-cross each other, whining low, 
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FIGHT BIRTH DEFECTS 
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some of the white-tipped tails show- 
ing above the patches of weeds, the 
tails whipping back and forth nerv- 
ously. 

The jaguar, whose bounding form 
suddenly appeared among the grass 
far ahead, now led us on a fast chase 
‘of about five miles. He was springing 
through the grass, a streak of spots 
ploughing, through a yellow sea. Then 

e entered a fairly large tract of trees 
and lost the dogs, whose baying 
stopped, and who nosed aimlessly 
here and there, obviously puzzled and 
petulant. 2 

Dad sensed the attitude among us 
and said, “We're not turning back 
now. The cat must be somewhere in 
this capao and we're going to find 
him.” 

My hopes picked up after my father 
spoke so decisively. There would be 
another chance, another search! A 
few moments later, Rosendo, sharp- 
eyed as usual, glanced to his left. “It 
looks pretty thick over there,” he said. 
“Til take a look.” 

The dark, short Brazilian got down 
from his horse and, stooping down, 
stepped under the low-hanging bough 


of a tree with very dense foliage that 
completely concealed the area behind 
it. The rest of us waited, seated 
quietly astride our mounts. The others 
seemed to have little hope but I, 
younger, was more optimistic. In a 
moment Rosendo came out, grinning 
and gesturing excitedly. 

“Onca!” 

That one lovely word sent fire rac- 
ing through my blood. We hastily dis- 
mounted, tied up the horses, and, since 
the cat was up a tree and could not be 
speared, I handed the spear to my 
mother and removed my rifle from 
the saddle boot. 

We entered the area protected by 
the low-hanging limb, and, straight- 
ening up, suddenly saw the jaguar 
about 25 feet away. He stood in 
heraldic dignity, lightly, as still as a 
statue, on the trunk of a small tree 
which had fallen in the midst of a 
multi-trunked figueira (the wild fig, 
or strangler). My admiration for the 
cat and my desire to shoot him pushed 
all other thoughts from my mind. 

He had apparently leaped from the 
taller tree into the dense cover of the 
figueira and had traveled along the 
fallen tree trunk for about 30 feet to 
reach his final position, where he was 
poised in elegant immobility. Moving 
forward again for a closer shot, 1 
found myself in a position from where 
I could see only his head and a small 
space behind his shoulder blades, but 
this was enough for a good shot. Be- 
hind me, I vaguely heard my parents 
entering the wooded area. Rosendo 
stood by me. I waited no longer, but 
raised the .30-06, took careful aim, 
and fired. My shot hit him between 
the eyes. He crashed through the 
leaves and branches to the ground, 
still alive and dangerous. The bullet 
must have missed the brain and spine 
because he blinked his eyes, lifted his 
head challengingly and gathered his 
feet under him. All this happened 
much quicker than the time it takes 
to tell it. 

By this time, Dad had come up, 
crashing through the branches, and 
he called out, “He’s only stunned, get 
your spear in his throat—don’t let 
him get up!” 

His sharp words shot into me and 
steadied me. The jaguar was getting 
ready to rise to his feet, so I quickly 
exchanged rifle for spear and thrust 
it into his throat and pinned him 
securely by a downward pressure of 
the blade. He thrashed a couple of 
times, trying to stripe my legs red, 
and T could see the heavy body as it 
moved, but I avoided the paws until 
he stopped moving and I was safe. 
Then I withdrew the bloody blade 
from the jaguar and heard Dad say: 
“Your tigre from start to finish—my 
spear is clean.” 

Everyone was glad for me, and it 
made for a birthday I'll never forget. 
Rosendo congratulated me and quoted 
an old Brazilian proverb: “Filho de 
peixe, peixe é.” Which means, liter- 
ally, “The son of a fish is a fish’; he 
was telling me, “You are your father’s 


mn. 
The last hunt was over. We loaded 
the 300-pound tigre on Rosendo’s 
horse, and brought him that way to 
Lobinho. The next day we took the 
25-mile trip to Loga Comprida, which 
included eight miles of going through 
knee-deep water on horseback. Like 
most rides in Brazil, it was long and 
pleasant. After a truck took us to 
Caceras, we flew to Rio. Our year in 
Mato Grosso was over, 
—s— 


PRO BASKETBALL’S HIDDEN FEAR 


(Continued from page 33) 
Robertson. Another Negro star told 
me: “We know we can't settle for be- 
ing as good as a white player. Like in 
everything else, we got to be better— 
lots better—or we're not going to get. 
the job, They say Negroes naturally 
jump higher than whites. The Negro 
jumps higher because he knows if he 
doesn't, it’s back to the ghetto.” 

Several NBA people cited Gus 
Johnson as an example of the Negro 
athlete’s tremendous drive to succeed. 
“Jerry Lucas has more natural abil- 
ity than Gus,” said one player, “But 
Gus will outplay him more often than 
not. Gus grew up playing ball on the 
streets of Akron, Ohio, and all he 
heard about was that Lucas kid at 
Middletown and how great he was. 
Jerry went to Ohio State and all of 
Ohio raved about him. Gus had to go 
to Idaho, 

“Now, when he plays against 
Jerry, Gus eats him alive, and Jerry 
doesn’t do much against Gus, You can 
see Gus out there and I know he's 
thinking: ‘I had nothing in my life, 
never had, and this big white kid had 
everything. I'll show him, I'll show 
him.’" 

Most Negroes grew up with a bas- 
ketball court around the corner, “In 
the slums,” says Walter Kennedy, 
commissioner of the NBA, “there is 
no room for Little League baseball or 
junior football. But you can play 
basketball wherever you pat up a 
hoop. And it costs nothing. A kid goes 
to a schoolyard, checks out a basket~ 
ball and he can’ play all day, summer 
and winter. 

“Another thing: When I was a boy, 
I wanted to be like Babe Ruth, just 
as Negro kids my age wanted to be 
Joe Louis. In the last decade Negro 
kids can imagine themselves being 
Wilt or Oscar. With boxing on the de~ 
cline, Negro kids have new idols to 
pattern themselves after, and as a re- 
sult you get more Negro stars in 
baseball and basketball.” 

Certainly the number of Negroes is 
increasing in all sports. But in. bas- 
ketball, the players wear the briefest 
uniforms (no face masks, no head 
covering, either) and the fans are 
closest to the court, Willie Mays races 
back for a fly ball and his glove darts 
up out of a blur of white or grey 
uniform. Jim Brown assaults a line 
and a bright orange helmet spear- 
heads a swift-moving missile of dark 
shirt and white pants, Bill Russell 
reaches for a rebound and black skin 
sparkles, 

When Boston starts K. C._ Jones, 
Sam Jones, Bill Russell, Tom Sanders 
and Willie Naulls—as Red Auer- 
bach has done—one need not be a 
racist to note that all five are Negro. 
When the St. Louis Hawks warm up, 
one sees 11 men clustered in the small 
area of half-court and needs no adding 
machine to count that seven are Ne- 
gro, One sees the Philadelphia 76ers 
come out for a tapoff and need have 
ho eagle eye to ascertain that five of 
the six players on the bench are 
white, 

Chamberlain believes this prepon- 
derance of Negro talent will hold back 
the league’s growth, and he explained 
why to Howard Cosell: “People, for 
some reason... tend to... pull for 
things somewhat similar or like them- 
selves, and so ... when they come out 
‘hey want to root for something that’s 


similar, something they can see them- 
selves in...” 

This is not always true, of course. 
There are little white boys who pick 
up a bat and say, “I’m Willie Mays.” 
But by and large, as Chamberlain said, 
“people root for something that’s sim- 
ilar, something they can see them- 
selves in,” They do it, he said, “for 
some reason.” The reason, we sug- 
gest, is race prejudice. Subtle preju- 
dice, unconscious prejudice very often, 
but it is there. And the fear of NBA 

s, the question that worries 
In a society that is 90 per- 
cent white, is this prejudice—this 
ability of some white spectators to 
identify with Negro athletes—deep 
enough and widespread enough to 
hold back NBA growth? To be spe- 
cific, will it 1) keep attendance on a 
permanent plateau; 2) dim interest 
of TV sponsors; '3) prevent the 
spread of franchises to the South? 

Let us examine each question: 

1) Will it hold down attendance? 

“Our figures simply do not back up 
Wilt's claim that our attendance is 
stagnating,” says Haskell Cohen, NBA 
publicity director, “Attendance last 
year was 1,750,000—12 percent up 
from the year before. During the past 
five years, our attendance, on the 
average, has increased by ten percent 


each year.” 
“This year,” says commissioner 
Kennedy, “attendance in the first 


month was up more than 30 percent 
over the comparable period last 
season. I would say definitely that at- 
tendance this season will exceed the 
12 percent gain we made last season.” 

“When a team wins,” says Cohen, 
“it draws. When it loses, attendance 
falls off. It's as simple as that.” 

“TN give you a good example,” says 
Kennedy. “San Francisco, When we 
went in there, pro basketball was 
unknown and attendance was awful. 
But in 1963-64 the team won the 
western title and attendance went 
way up. In 1964-65 the team finished 
with the worst won-lost record in 
NBA history and attendance dropped 
almost to where it had started. 

“In that period the ratio of Negro 
to white players on the team didn't 
change much, This proves, I would 
think, that the box-office record of a 
team is tied directly to the won-lost 
record of a team,” 

A number of Negro players agreed 

with Kennedy. “Look at the Dodgers 
in baseball,” said St. Louis’ Lenny 
Wilkens. “Sometimes they had five 
or six Negroes on the field and they 
drew two million. They drew because 
they won,” 
_ Overall NBA attendance has 
jumped 50 percent since 1960, equal- 
ling the growth rate of pro football 
and far outpacing baseball's minuscule 
five percent, It is true that NBA at- 
tendance is less than half the at- 
tendance of the National Football 
League, though each NBA team plays 
80 games and each NFL team only 
14, But a 10 percent annual growth 
rate, even allowing for some exag- 
geration in the counting, is hardly 
stagnation, Where Wilt is on firmer 
ground is when he points a finger 
toward Boston. 

The Celtics are the pride of the 
league, winner of seven straight 
championships. As winners in 1960- 
61, they averaged 7448 in attendance. 
AS winners four years later, they 
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ppoaaes 8779. The Boston arena holds 
Chamberlain did not say this, but 
his point is implicit when he dis- 
cusses Celtic attendance: When whites 
like Bob Cousy and Bill Sharman 
starred with Russell, attendance was 
on the rise, When the Jones boys re- 
placed the two white stars, attendance 
crept up only slightly, averaging out 
to less than 5 percent a year. In an 
affluent city, with a championship 
ballelub—the best of all time—this 
might well be called stagnation. 

“Why should a team with a record 
compiled such as it [Boston] has,” 
Wilt said to Cosell, “not draw to ca- 
pacity crowds, whereas the hockey 
team fills the house almost every 
night?” 

“Are you saying to me,” said Cosell, 
“that one of the reasons that hockey 
plays to 94 percent attendance ca- 
pacity is because it is all white?” 

“I definitely believe that,” said 
Wilt, 

“Hockey draws well in Boston,” an- 
swers commissioner Kennedy,’ “be- 
cause Boston is the seat of American 
hockey, Basketball, pro or college, 
was never big there until after the 
war. 

“Anyway, if what Wilt says is true, 
then the logical alternative would be 
that if hockey added Negro players, 
attendance would decline, I doubt 
that it would fall off.” 

And, again, the commissioner cites 
the rise in overall NBA attendance. 
But the unanswerable question, the 
question NBA owners consider, is: 
Would league attendance have gone 
up higher if there were more white 
stars? 

2) Will the Negro dominance dim 
TV interest? 

The American Bepadcasting: Com- 
pany paid the American Football 

ieague $2 million to telecast 16 foot- 
ball games in the fall of 1964. The 
same network paid the NBA $750,000 
to telecast 17 basketball games in 
1964-65, In broadcasting circles it was 
said that the reason for the disparity 
“t: prices was the lack of a white NBA 
star, 

“That question never came up in 
our negotiations with ABC,” says 
Kennedy. “And believe me, a lot of 
questions came up.” 

The reason for the difference in 
prices, say NBA officials, is that NBA 
teams have local TV contracts, which 
AFL teams do not have, These local 
telecasts make NBA games less at- 
tractive to the networks; thus the 
lower network bid. 

ABC-TV says it has been happily 
surprised” by the ratings for 
games. Last season the ratings were 
averaging 20 percent of tuned-in sets, 
which was slightly higher than the 
ratings for AFL football games (how- 
ever, the AFL games had to. compete 
against NFL telecasts). But there is 
no sign of any frenzied bidding, as 
there is for pro football, among’ the 
TV networks for NBA games. “I'm 
only being realistic,” one broadcast- 
ing man told me, “when I say that if 
a white center were to come along to 
challenge Chamberlain or Russell, the 
ratings for those games would jump 
at least fifty percent.” 

3) Will the Negro dominance limit 
the spread of new franchises into the 
South? 

Of present franchises, only Balti- 
more and St. Louis could be consid- 
ered Southern cities. St. Louis at- 
tendance is so-so, Baltimore’s poor, 


but neither 
teams. 

(The Baltimore situation is inter- 
esting. Baltimore has a high Negro 
population, and the team’s two stars 
for a long time—Gus Johnson and 
Walt Bellamy—are Negro. Yet the 
percentage of Negro attendance is far 
below the percentage of Negroes in 
the city. This has raised another dis- 
turbing question for the NBA: If an 
NBA team were to be all-Negro, 
would it not only alienate some whites 
but also fail to draw—for economic 
or whatever reasons—the city’s Negro 
fans? 

(Not so, said several Negro players. 
“A team with a lot of Negroes will 
draw white and Negro fans—if it 
wins,” said one, “Baltimore doesn’t 
draw Negroes because it loses. A Ne- 
gro fan is like a white fan—he wants 
his money’s worth.”) 

Of some 30-odd applications for 
new NBA franchises, two have come 
from the deep South—Atlanta and 
New Orleans. One indication that such 
franchises could succeed came this 
winter. St. Louis, with seven Negroes 
on the squad, scheduled eight games 
in Memphis, Tennessee, In their first 
Memphis game, the Hawks drew a 
hefty 7501. “An NBA club would go 
over in the South with 50 percent 
Negro players,” said one white South- 
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ern player, “but the team would have 
to be a winner.” 

The fact, then, is that Negro play- 
ers have come to dominate the NBA 
and economic questions have arisen 
as a result. The fact, too, is that im- 
portant NBA men have been thinking 
about these economic questions. Their 
thought has spurred some action and 
some criticism. For starters, this seems 
certain: the Negro fringe player has 
been badly hurt. 

“Up to 1960 or so,” says a man close 
to the NBA, “you kept a colored play- 
er as your ninth or tenth man. You 
had to pay him only $6500 or so, a lot 
less than you had to pay a white boy. 
But not any more. Now the tenth and 
llth players are white boys, to bal- 
ance off the squad. 

“Today you replace white with 
white, colored with colored. As your 
white bench men slow down, you 
draft whites to replace them. When 
your colored starters slow down, you 
draft Negroes, because it is a lot 
easier to get a fast, strong 6-8 Negro 


forward than a white one. If you have 
to go with a 6-8 white forward against 
a 6-8 Negro forward, you're in trou- 
ble. The white boy isn’t strong 
enough, fast enough, tough enough.” 

“Tf you're eighth or ninth man and 
colored, you're dead,” one Negro play- 
er told me. “If an owner has to cut 
someone, he cuts what's a worry for 
him—a Negro,” 

The racial balancing of teams began 
as a gentleman’s agreement, believes 
Willie Jones, who played for Detroit 
from 1960 to ’64-65. Willie was a 
hustling 6-3 guard, and when Detroit 
eut him, a Baltimore official talked 
about picking him up. “What for?” 
said someone else. “He’s an eighth or 
ninth man and he’s colored.” 

Today Willie, at 29, is in the insur- 
ance business in Chicago, He says he 
has no bitterness toward the NBA; he 
thinks he was cut because he didn’t 
get along with coach Charley Wolf. 
But he has no illusions either, 

“Around 1960,” he says, “I think the 
owners said, ‘Let’s keep the number 
of Negroes down to, say, no more than 
three.’ But then someone started to 
carry four, and he was winning, and 
he said the hell with the agreement. 
So the others started to carry four, 
then five, to catch up, and the thing 
kept building.” 

everal years ago, when the Bullets 
were run by a different management, 
its draft pickers were reportedly told: 
“Get a forward, any forward, as long 
as he’s a white forward.” 

The Bullets drafted Gary Bradds, 
who'd slowed down a_step in_ his 
senior year at Ohio State. “What 
really Killed me,” said one man close 
to the Baltimore team, “is that we 
could have gotten either Willis Reed 
or Lucious Jackson.” Jackson and 
Reed became league All-Stars; Bradds 
was cut this year. 

Commissioner Kennedy likes to re- 
peat what the late Walter Brown, 
owner of the Celtics, told Bill Russell 
several years ago after Russell had 
charged there was a racial-quota sys- 
tem in the league, Said Brown to 
Russell: “I don't care if you're pink, 
white or Eskimo, you've got a job on 
this team as long as you can play 
basketball.” 

But Kennedy concedes that he has 
no way of knowing whether all own- 
ers share Brown's sentiments. One 
NBA coach tacitly admitted there was 
a racial quota when he told me: “You 
know we can’t carry 11 of them.” 

“There is no quota system on my 
club,” says Richie Guerin, coach of 
the Hawks. “If there were, do you 
think I would have retired Mike 
Farmer [white] and kept Jim Wash- 
ington [a Negro who, like Farmer, is 
St. Louis’ tenth or 11th man]?” 

“Richie is one in a million,” says a 
Negro on the Hawks. “The rest of the 
NBA is the same as baseball. They 
figured a Negro can’t play as a regu- 
lar, so they let him go.” 

Around the league they will tell 
you that the Hawks, loaded with Ne- 
groes, are desperate for a white star 
to replace Pettit. “The Hawks wanted 
Billy Cunningham (who is white), 
real bad in the draft last year,” says 
one NBA coach. “The Hawks died 
when Philadelphia picked Billy ahead 
of them.” 

“We play to win,” answers Hawk 
general manager Marty Blake. “That's 
all we care about,” 

Another coach said he thought Red 
Auerbach was having second thoughts, 
“now that he is the general manager,” 
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about the race situation. “I notice,” 
said the coach, “he plays Ron Bonham 
a lot now, and he boosts Mel Counts.” 
Both are white, 

“We put the best men out there,” 
Auerbach roars. “Only the best. We're 
not interested in politics or race prob- 
ihe I’m a basketball coach, that’s 
all.” 

‘The NBA brass may not be inter- 
ested in polities or race problems, per 
se, but, since polities and race prob- 
lems are interwoven here with that 
motivator in pro sports—economics— 
there is NBA interest. And, says one 
Negro ex-player on the subject of 
Negroes and NBA economics: “Sup- 
pose Oscar and Wilf and Bill with- 
drew from the league. The NBA 
would be wrecked. I think the Negro 
has helped more than hurt the 
league.” 

True, but now, with one NBA team 
official ‘saying the talent in Negro col- 


leges is “unbelievable; they have 5-8 
guards who dunk” and with another 
man saying that, on a talent basis, 
within a few years the league could 
be 80 percent to 90 percent Negro, 
the fear is that “has hurt” will soon 
(if it has not already) replace “has 
helped.” 

Times have changed—for the better 
—but prejudice did not die with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. The NBA 
knows it is facing a problem. It can- 
not, morally or legally, discriminate. 
One immediate solution to the prob- 
lem suggested to me by nearly every 
NBA player and coach to whom TI 
talked was expansion. 

“I don’t see any reason,” one Negro 
star told me, “why pro basketball 
can’t support as many clubs as pro 
baseball or pro football.” 

The thinking is that at least 50 
percent of these new jobs would be 
filled by Negroes, but others would 


be taken by whites who otherwise 
would be shut out of the NBA, The 
thinking too, is that with expansion 
there could be four divisions, giving 
better balance and more winners, And 
winners usually do well at the box 
office. 

Another solution suggested by one 
NBA team official is more vigorous 
promotion of the league just as it is— 
promotion to offset prejudice, “I hear 
them moan,” says one NBA team offi- 
cial. “They say: ‘How can I draw 
with all those Negroes I got on this 
club?’ The trouble with them is, they 
don’t know how to promote the great- 
est game in the world. They think all 
they have to do is throw open the 
doors.” 

Expansion and more vigorous pro- 
moting, these are two solutions. The 
real solution, of course, must take 
place inside people's minds. 


THE FIRM OF SAYERS, SAYERS AND SAYERS 


(Continued from page 54) 
99 yards from scrimmage. The rest of 
his’ college statistics are equally im- 
pressive. In a single game—against 
Oklahoma State in 1962—he had 283 
yards rushing. In three seasons, he 
rushed for 2675 yards (an average of 
6.5 per carry) and caught 35 passes 
for 408 yards, 

Gale, who was a champion college 
high-hurdler and was capable of a 
9.7 100-yard dash, has occasionally 


been treated by some sportswriters 
ey fans as though he were just “an- 
other” 


fast 
Jack 


halfback. But his old 
Mitchell, says that the 
is th rest sort. and 
nobody in 
mn him. But 
just a speed demon by 

keeps his 


Gale isn't 
ordinary definition. He 
speed under control because he has 
balance, too. That’s what sets him 


apart from the pack.” Besides Gale's 
speed, natural ability and great pow- 
ers of concentration and energy, his 
wife contributed most to his success. 
According to Mitchell, “She settled 
him down,” 

That, says Gale, was a good thing. 
“Although I was never what you 
could call a wild guy [he neither 
smokes nor drinks, and is so shy that 
it sometimes seems physically painful 
for him to meet people], still, being 
in a school as big as Kansas had me 
sort of up in the air, I think that 
getting married helped me to kind of 
balance Sis and put them in their 
right place. 1 know it sure improved 
my grades!” They were married at 
the end of Gale’s freshman year; 
Linda helped put her husband through 
school by working in a stationery 
store and doing some modeling in 
nearby Kansas City. 

This would be all to say about Gale 
Sayers’ college career except for one 
iBpOrEEnS incident. It took place late 
in his senior year and shows that, al- 
though career-minded, he was will- 
ing to lay his prestige on the line 
when it came to standing up for 
something he believed in. Gale and 
Linda both took part in a demonstra- 
tion_against. sreregauon practices at 
the University of Kansas, They were 
among 113 students (75 white and 38 
Negro) who were arrested by local 
police for sitting-in at the University 
chancellor’s office when he refused to 
see them and accept their list of com- 


plaints. Gale was angry at the time— 
“They accept me as a football player, 
but not as a Negro around here,” he 
told reporters—but he has cooled off 
since. “We spent only about three 
hours in jail,” he says. “Then the 
local NAACP director came and 
bailed us all out, I don’t really know 
how much good it did, They were ad- 
vertising housing in the school paper, 
and when Negro students would an- 
swer the ads it would always turn out 
that the places had just been rented 
or that there was some mistake, they 
didn’t have a room after all. Well, 
after the sit-in, all that happened was 
they stopped advertising. Ticnow one 
thing, though—it did me a lot of good,” 

Would he take part in civil rights 
demonstrations now that he is a pro- 
fessional athlete? “Well, frankly, no. 
If there was some way I could do it 
as just plain Gale Sayers I wouldn't 
hesitate, but there’s no way now that 
I can. I carry that guy Gale Sayers 
of the Chicago Bears with me wher- 
ever I go, But I’m a member of the 
NAACP myself. I’m with them.” 

Technically, he was a Bear, how- 
ever, when Be took part in the Kan- 
sas Sit-in. He had been signed by 
George Halas after being courted 
long and hard by Claude “Buddy” 
Young, a former Baltimore Colts 
halfback from Chicago. “Buddy didn’t 
put on a lot of pressure. He just 
showed Linda and me around New 
York when we were in for the Ed 
Sullivan Show [the annual introduc- 
tion of the All-Americas], and made 
a good appeal to my business sense. 
He was telling me what I wanted to 
know.” 

But still Gale had been drafted by 
the American Football League, too, by 
Lamar_Hunt, owner of the Kansas 
City Chiefs. The language known 
best by Hunt, a multimillionaire in 
Texas oil, is dollars and cents. Hunt 
was, according to inside reports, talk- 
ing yore large amounts to Sayers. But 
then, during their discussions, Gale 
began having second thoughts fol- 
lowed by thirds and fourths, After- 
ward, Gale, who seldom wisecracks, 
wisecracked, “When millionaires start 
opening the door for me, I get sus- 
picious.”” 

Sayers. became a Chicago Bear on 
December 1, 1964. There remained 
only the All-Star game between him 
and his life as a pro. But oh, that 


All-Star game—he’d rather not talk 
about that! What happened? No one 
can say for sure, but there are two 
distinctly separate versions—that of 
Gale Sayers and that of Otto Graham, 
who coached the All-Stars. According 
to Gale, he injured his leg in an early 

ractice session and was only fully fit 
for duty shortly before game night. 
According to Graham, Sayers dogged 
it from the time he came to camp to 
the time he left, and for that reason 
he did not play in the game. 

Recently Sayers said of the All-Star 
Game: “No point in going into that. 
It's ancient history. The important 
thing is that coach Halas and the 
rest of the Bears have taken me on 
my own performance. Nobody had 
made their mind up on me when I 
came to the ballclub. They wanted to 
know what kind of ballplayer I was.” 

San Francisco found out what 
kind of a ballplayer he was late last 
season when he tied an NFL record by 
scoring six touchdowns in one game. 
Included were an 80-yard pass re- 
ception, a 50-yard run through the 
middle and an 85-yard punt return, 
With one game leit to play, Sayers 
had scored 21 touchdowns, another 
record, 

“The greatest exhibition I have 
ever seen by one man in one game,” 
said Halas. 

Still, Sayers is learning. 

“Nobody has tried to change my 
style or anything like that,” he said 
recently, “but Chuck Mather, the 
backfield coach, is working on me to 
turn the corner sooner on end runs, 
but that’s just in the line of general 
improvement.” x 

Sayers continued talking. He said 
he envisioned a long pro life for him- 
self. “Ten years,” he said. “I'd like 
to get ten good playing years and 
earn a reputation as a guy who lives 
a clean life. Right now, the future's 
all pretty vague. But if I give it all 
I've got, then I'll be satisfied.” 

He paused. “I’ve got to give it all 
I've got. I’ve got to work hard. My 
father was born in a sod hut in Kan- 
sas, He worked hard all his life, first 
as a farmer, and then at a lot of jobs 
around Omaha, putting me and two 
of my brothers through school. Foot- 
ball is what I do, and I do it the best 
way I can for just about the same 
reasons. I want to give my family the 
things my father wanted to give us. 
That's the way things get better. 
That's the way ins p 


A most 
unusual car 


for people who 
: enjoy the unusual 


Corvair’s lively spirit appeals to a certain 
kind of person. Its agility pleases anyone who 
likes to drive, who wants more from a car 
than just bread-and-butter transportation. 
Corvair’s sporty way of handling shows up 

in its easy steering. The way it corners. 

The disdain it shows for ice, snow, or mud. 


And’ Corvair is distinctive. It’s a rear-engine 
car (the only one built in America), so there’s 
less weight over the wheels that do the 
steering, more on the ones that need traction. 
Even the way it saves you money is special 
(for mstance, the air-cooled engine has no Y - : 
radiator to go wrong, never requires 
antifreeze). And only one other American 
car (Corvette) gives you the road-gripping 
ride of 4-wheel independent suspension. 
Do you like out of the ordinary things? 

If so, Corvair’s for you. If not, drive 
Corvair anyway. Who knows, maybe 
you'll discover an 


exciting new facet of 
your personality. i 
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Hottest new entry in the whole blazing GT world, 


Performance fans! Here’s your breakfast, lunch, dinner and midnight snack. The big, roomy, new Comet 
Cyclone GT. With a new 390 4-barrel V-8 roaring under its twin scoop hood, this Gyclone GT 

delivers go that can shove you right back into your bucket seat. Also included: console mounting for the 
transmission you choose (there’s a 4-speed manual specially geared to be quick on the takeoff); 
heavy-duty, wide-rim wheels; engine dress-up kit; fade-resistant brakes. Plus high-rate, front and rear 
springs, a big-diameter stabilizer bar, and HD front and rear shocks. Add the optional tach and this 
car’s ready to rally! And because it’s a new-generation Comet, there’s special 

luxury here. You'll see it in the interior trim and feel it in the > y ‘ 
soft vinyls and carpets. See all the bigger, livelier new ’66 the big, beautiful performance champion 
Comets. Thirteen of them cover the field from a rakish Gomet Merewry Comet | 
202 to the handsome Capris and Calientes and this blazing 

Cyclone GT. They’re at your Mercury dealer’s. Now. * 


